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THE FIVE SENSES. 


THE COMBINED USE 


IN A PRACTICAL FORM 


MEANS COMMON SENSE, OR IN OTHER WORDS 
THE ACME OF THIS LIFE. 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF LIFE. 








WE ARE MAKING 
THE MOST OF LIFE 

Physically when we are sustaining our bodies 
on THE SIMPLEST FOODS. THE VAST 
MAJORITY of people are ABSOLUTELY 
WRONG on the subject of feeding; they 
think that rich and luxurious people, feeding 
on the richest and most luxurious toods, are 
the most fortunate and healthy people. I 
assure you it is just the reverse. 

Iam the Director of an Insurance Com- 
pany, and am obliged often to torm an esti- 
mute of the commercial value of life ; if, then, 
two persons of the same age and constitu- 
tional build come for calculation as to the 
monetary value of their future lives, and if 
one be rich and luxurious and the other be 
competent and frugal, even to abstemious- 
ness, | would value the life of the frugal 
person as twenty per cent. at least better 
than that of the rich and luxurious person, 

DIVES DIED IN PLENTY, 

LAZARUS IN POVERTY. 

DO NOT DIE LIKE LAZARUS 

IF YOU CAN HELP IT, 

AND DO NOT DIE LIKE DIVES 

IF YOU HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY; 

BUT FIND THE HAPPY CONDITION, 

EASY ENOUGH TO FIND IF YOU 
determine to learn how on least food you 
can do the most and best work. 








Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


MORAL!I-BAT TO LIVE, 


Or, when ailing, pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupa- 
tion; attempt no conformity to the laws of life; but gormandise to your uttermost 
bent, and always avoid the use of 


EN O’S 


‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


AND YOU WILL BE SURPRISED TO ‘ 
‘Learn of the Body what a frail and fickle Tenement it is, 
Which, like the brittle Glass that measures Time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run.’ 


EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK and HOUSEHOLD | 


OUGHT TO CONTAIN A BUTTLE OF 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been 

published, tested, and approved literally from pole to 

pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity tu-day pre- 

sents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial 

enterprise to be found in our trading records. 

all Leaving Home for a Change.—Don't go without 
a bottleof ENO’S* FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any 


over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every 


bedroom, in readiness for any emerzency. Be careful 
to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S* FRUIT 
SALT’ to prevent the bile becoming too thick and 
impure, producing a gummy, vixcous, clammy sticki- 
ness or adhesiveness in the mucons membrane of the 
intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhcea and 
disease. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes 
diarrhea in the early stages. Without such a simple 
precaution the jeopardy of life is iamensely increased. 
There isno doubt that where it has been taken in the 
earliest stages of a disease it has in many insta:.ces pre- 
vented what would otherwise have been a serious illness. 


CAUTION.—Evamine each Rottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENU'S * FRUIT SALT? 


by a wortaless imitation, 


have been imposed upon 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


Cavendish Square, W. : Octuber 26, 1894, 

DEAR Str,—I have revently returned from Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, where I lived for upwards of twelve 
years, 

I enjoyed phenomenal health, and in my opinion 
it was undoubtedly owing to the daily use of your 
‘Fruit Salt,’ the beneficial qualities of which I had 
previously found in Bngland. I have no hesitation in 
saying my life was preserved by it. 

(n my way home I had a severe attack of inter- 
mittent fever, the sea was rough, and the ship's medical 
attendant was (as that officer usually is) prostrate with 
‘wal de mer,’ and unable to attend to anione, The 
fever gained and gained on me, but atter a few doses 
of ENO'S * FRUIT SALT’ I at last fell into a refresh- 
ing sleep, and found on awakening that the intense 
thirst had gone, ani long before I had arrived at Aden 
Was as well as I had ever been in my life. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
ANGLO-AFRICAN. 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be 
told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia proves it. 
Without it you 


Sold bu all Chemists. Prepared onlu at 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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An Arranged Marriage. 


By DorotTHea GERARD, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘Lapy Baby,’ ‘A QuEEN oF CurDS AND Cream,’ &Cc., 
AND JOINT-AUTHOR OF ‘ Reata,’ ce, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE CORAL EARRINGS. 


HE sharp stones of the river-bed did not hurt Teresina’s feet 

that day. It was only when she reached home that she 

became aware that her single good pair of shoes were cut through 
and through in several places. 

‘What I require now is a proof for her,’ she repeated to her- 
self, as she pushed feverishly onwards. ‘I know everything that I 
need to know, but what I require is something to convince her.’ 

While she pursued both her thoughts and her way the 
Contessa Ardilio was spending her time in feebly pacing her 
bedroom and inventing possibilities which could account for the 
long absence of her goddaughter; and yet she might have been 
used to it by this time, for to chaperon Teresina was to live in a 
state of continual uncertainty as to what the next hour might 
bring. Since her babyhood neither father nor mother had ever 
had the smallest influence upon the girl. Beside their eldest 
daughter they were just as complete, even though rather larger, 
ciphers than the three younger sisters who, at home in the 
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dingy Roman lodging, were waiting for Teresina’s return. It was 
always Teresina on whom all the hopes of the family had turned, 
for in her person not only every scrap of energy which they had 
among them seemed to have been concentrated, but likewise 
every scrap of beauty. Besides, Teresina had a godmother who, 
although poor when compared to most other people, was rich in 
comparison to the pensioned Captain Bazzanella. The Contessa 
Ardilio played the fairy godmother on a more than modest scale, 
her gifts rarely exceeding a basket of oranges or a few yards of 
sash-ribbon, and the favours she was in a position to confer being 
generally limited to giving Teresina an occasional glimpse of a 
Roman drawing-room; but even this was infinitely better than 
nothing, and the drawing-rooms, in especial, might lead to a great 
deal more, Teresina herself appeared to be the least interested 
in the prospect of a possibly prosperous marriage. By the time 
she was nineteen she had already refused several very fair offers, 
not because of unsatisfied ambition—she did not happen to be 
ambitious—but because none of her suitors had taken her fancy. 
The entire family were in despair; they could not see what was 
wrong about the suitors in question. 1t was when she was nine- 
teen that the doctors had suddenly prescribed a change of air, as 
the only means of recovering from a bad attack of Roman fever, 
and it was then that the Contessa Ardilio had scraped together all 
her available possessions in order to take her goddaughter to 
Lancegno. On the first evening on which she had felt strong 
enough to go down to the Cursalon Luigi had been introduced to 
her. That night, while saying good-night to her goddaughter at 
the bedroom-door, the Contessa Ardilio had said, with a pleasant 
smile: ‘The waters have surely begun to do you good already, 
my sweet dove; your eyes are beginning to look like themselves 
again.’ 

Instead of answering, Teresina asked another question : 

‘Do you know what was wrong with all the other men who 
wanted to marry me? I have found it out to-night.’ 

‘What ?’ asked the Contessa, startled. 

‘They were not Luigi Roccatelli. That is why I could get up 
no interest in them. I knew that the man whom I would want 
to marry must be somewhere, and now I have found him.’ 

‘But you know nothing of him,’ said the Contessa. *He may 
not be a good man.’ 

‘I don’t care. I like the shape of his eyes—they are cut so 
long—and I like the tint of his face.’ 
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‘ But supposing he is heartless ?’ 

‘I don’t care. I like that particular shade of brown skin.’ 

The Contessa was more startled than ever, but beside her 
goddaughter she, too, had never been more than a cipher. When 
the next few days showed beyond hope of miscomprehension what 
Teresina’s intentions were, all she ventured upon were a few 
feeble objections on the score of prospective starvation. She 
was laughed at for her pains. The word ‘starvation’ had no terrors 
for Teresina, just as the word ‘affluence’ had no attractions for her. 
Hers was one of those fiercely energetic natures which are too rest- 
less to enjoy the delights of riches, too stormy to appreciate the 
luxury of idleness, and altogether too highly strung fully to 
realise the practical miseries of life, even when living in their 
midst. On them bodily privation leaves but little mark, so long 
as they are for ever pressing onward towards whatever object they 
have seized upon for their own. 

After a few weeks the break had come. Teresina went back 
to Rome, knowing herself to have been outwitted by the Princi- 
pessa, but not yet believing herself finally beaten. She was 
capable not only of acting, but also of lying in wait, if this 
promised to answer better. She had waited for two years now, 
and had, after all, almost missed the danger that loomed so large. 
The note of alarm had been sounded in the letter of a Roman girl- 
acquaintance, and had not been meant as a note of alarm at all, 
but only as a harmless piece of gossip. On the very day of the 
arrival of the letter the godmother had been told to pack up for 
Lancegno, and had done so without daring to express the doubts 
gnawing at her submissive heart as to whether there was quite 
enough money in her purse to cover the return journey. The 
will of her ‘sweetest dove’ had always been to her a law before 
which she trembled. 

Teresina’s first step on reaching Lancegno had been to have 
Annie Brand pointed out to her. At sight of her her heart sank 
fora moment. The fight would be harder than she had sup- 
posed, but she still believed that she would win. 

By the evening of the first day she had got the following facts 
before her eyes: Luigi Roccatelli was courting this English girl, 
and, to judge from all the available symptoms, he was courting 
her with his mother’s approval. This was as much as to say that 
Miss Brand must be rich, probably even very rich. Two years 
ago, at their stormy parting, the Principessa had told the girl to 
her face that her son would never, with her consent, marry a 
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penniless wife. Teresina had never forgotten that, and had 
guessed the rest for herself. 

Presently various casual inquiries had brought to light the 
fact of Mr. Brand’s visits to the Monastero. This set Teresina 
thinking. She knew all about the Principessa’s aversion to 
visitors, and after a short talk between two courses of the table 
@héte she had made up her mind about Mr. Brand. It could not 
possibly be for his own sake that the Principessa encouraged him. 
There must necessarily be some other object ; could there exist an 
understanding ? 

The clue was in her hand now, though she did not know it yet, 
and though at first she followed it up almost at random. It was 
only after she had ascertained the respective dates of Luigi’s and 
of Annie’s appearance on the scene that she began to see daylight. 
In the eyes of an instinctive detective the coincidence was too 
remarkable to be a coincidence. The next stage was to discover 
the circumstances attending these appearances. Miss Brand’s 
maid was the person whom under the circumstances it was most 
natural to turn to first, but it could not be done without money, 
and Teresina had no money. She had an enamelled brooch, how- 
ever, a birthday gift of her godmother’s, and with this in her 
hand she went off at dusk to Signor Grillo, the small misshapen 
shopkeeper who kept the store under the archway, and who, 
besides being a ‘mixed merchant,’ occasionally dabbled in the 
pawnbroking line. 

He was not very generous, but fortunately neither was Rankin 
very hard-hearted. Five silver florins seemed to her very decent 
pay for merely talking to this pleasant-spoken young lady about 
her hurried engagement by Miss Bellew—on the back of a telegram 
it seemed—and about how she (Rankin) had spent most of her time 
while tearing across the Continent in railway-carriages in planning 
mourning gowns, only to be somewhat disappointed on arriving 
here to discover that Mrs. Brand was in as good health as she ever 
appeared to be, and that no mourning gowns were required. 

This was all that Teresina required to know about the appear- 
ance of one of the two chief actors. The details which concerned 
the second were supplied to her by Luigi’s comrade. A glove 
dropped at a judicious moment and spot had supplied the neces- 
sary pretext for an introduction, and an apparently unavoidable 
sequence of remarks had brought the conversation round to the 
single mutual acquaintance they possessed. She supposed that 
it was on account of his health that Prince Roccatelli had left the 
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regiment this summer. His health? Not a bit of it, she was 
told, something much pleasanter than his health ; and then Ber- 
negg, nothing loth to prolong the conversation with this lively 
brunette, who knew exactly how to use her eyes, went on in his 
best style to tell the story of the expectations in the regiment, and 
of how the inheritance dropped from heaven had turned out to 
consist of four pictures. Teresina did not prolong the conversa- 
tion after this ; she knew almost everything by this time. 

It was now the evening of the second day. The third day was 
spent in picking up trifles here and there—from her Roman corre- 
spondent, from the woman at the river-house, even from the ‘ mixed 
merchant’ under the archway—and in putting them together 
after the system that two and two are put. By the afternoon 
there stood in her mind an edifice of theory, built of facts and 
cemented with surmises. Of one fact only she was not certain, 
and that was the fact of the million, or the millions, whichever it 
might turn out to be. Take away this one stone, and her whole 
theory must come down with a rush. Rankin had been useless 
on this point. She had never heard of Mr. Brand before the day 
on which Miss Bellew had engaged her in his name, almost at a 
moment’s notice, and since her arrival here she had never heard 
either Mr. or Mrs. Brand let fall any remark which might 
give one a clue to their fortune, though to judge from the quality 
of their under-linen and their hair-brushes she supposed they 
must be pretty well off. She had, indeed, hoped to learn more 
about the family from Mrs. Brand’s maid; but it appeared that 
that rigidly British person had been unable to stand ‘ those nasty 
foreign places,’ and had gone back to England in a huff previous 
to Rankin’s arrival on the scene. 

‘Pretty well off’ was not what Teresina expected to hear, for 
she had gauged the Principessa’s ambition correctly. It was to 
the Principessa that she went for the one link still missing in the 
chain, and it was from the Principessa’s lips that she learnt the 
truth. 

And now in the sunset light she was hastening across the 
valley. At last she held the complete chain in her hand. 

‘What I require is a proof for her, she said to herself. ‘And 
it must be a very clear proof, for I have taken her measure, and 
she will be slow to believe. She will never accept a stranger’s 
word against her father. Mere surmises will have no weight 
with her. It must be a proof, a tangible proof, something that 
she can hold in her hand,’ 
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She pushed on ever faster among the stones, turning over 
thoughts in her mind and scarcely aware of her surroundings. 
She had not yet reached the middle of the valley, when in the 
Cusk she all but ran against a lad in picturesque rags, whom she 
had seen herding goats here the day before. He was not herding 
goats now, but, with a mulberry-branch for a staff, was hopping 
along from boulder to boulder. 

‘Infelice! You almost knocked me over!’ cried Teresina, 
standing still abruptly and clenching her teeth with an instinctive 
movement which with her was a habit. 

She had gone scarcely a dozen paces when she stood still again 
and considered. She had quite suddenly remembered having 
heard from Rankin that the small goatherd of the river-bed had 
frequently acted as letter-carrier between Mr. Brand and the 
Principessa ; there were no goats within sight—could he by some 
merciful dispensation of Providence be doing so now ? 

‘Ha!’ she called after him shrilly, and beckoned him to her. 

The goatherd gaped, but obeyed. 

‘You have got a letter from the Signor Inglese to the Prin- 
cipessa ?’ she asserted rather than asked. 

‘Si, Signora,’ 

‘Give it tome. There is no need for you to go across the 
valley. Iam going back there to-morrow; I will take it.’ 

The gaping lad fumbled in his pocket. Point-blank to dis- 
obey so distinct a tone of command—the only tone with which he 
was acquainted—did not even occur to him, and yet vague doubts 
moved in his mind. 

Teresina saw it and put her hand in her pocket, but imme- 
diately remembered that there was nothing there. Then she felt 
instinctively for her brooch, but it was the ‘mixed merchant’ who 
had that. She thought of her pocket-handkerchief, but rejected 
that idea on the instant ; and then it flashed upon her that there 
were still her coral earrings. She had slept in them ever since 
she had been confirmed, but of course that was no matter. She 
took them out so vehemently now that it looked as though she 
were tearing them out, and at sight of the two red knobs lying in 
his dirty palms the goatherd’s gape turned to a grin, and the 
second dirty hand went to the pocket and brought out the letter. 

When Teresina reached the Curhaus just after the fall of dark 
she found her godmother almost in hysterics. 

‘My whitest dove, do you know that you have killed me? 
Where have you hidden yourself all these hours? You are quite 
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breathless ; your shoes are torn, and—ah, Santa Vergine !—your 
earrings are gone! You have had an accident? I knew it would 
be so. Lamb of my heart, do you know that your sweet ear is 
bleeding ?’ 

‘ No, I did not know it,’ said Teresina, as she sat down on the 
nearest chair. ‘I did not feel anything. It is true that I have 
lost my earrings, but it is true also that I have had a charming 
walk—everything that could be desired.’ 

And she smiled at her godmother with the hot tears in her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘THE ROMAN GIRL.’ 


ANNIE did not appear in the Cursalon that evening, and she took 
her breakfast in her room next morning. These days of waiting 
and of wondering were beginning to tell upon her a little. 
Nothing distinct as to the Principe’s state was to be elicited from 
her father, and her courage failed her for a point-blank inquiry of 
the doctor. For anything she knew it might be weeks before 
Luigi could again cross the valley, and she supposed that before 
then they would have left the place, since the season was fast 
approaching its close. There would, of course, have been the 
resource of crossing the valley herself, but somehow that seemed 
entirely out of the question now. 

During the midday meal she once or twice became aware of a 
pair of very black eyes watching her. They were the eyes of a 
Roman girl, whose name she did not even know, but with whom 
she had had some indifferent talk a few days ago, one evening, in 
the Cursalon. She felt no desire to pursue the acquaintance ; 
there was in this girl some element which she had never yet met 
in anyone else, and which she did not understand. The glance 
disturbed her—perhaps only because the eyes were too black and 
too keen. 

At first she fancied she must be mistaken. But look up when 
she would she met the black eyes, and however lively might be 
the talk at the luncheon-table, this stranger alone was sitting 
quite silent. 

Annie was rather glad when luncheon was over. She fetched 
her hat and sought out the most comparatively private walk in 
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the garden, for she had a great deal to think about. Here she 
hoped to be undisturbed, for she was beyond the region of the 
flower-beds and artificial ponds, and even the benches were of an 
inferior quality ; but scarcely had she sat down when, somewhat 
to her annoyance, a small, slight figure appeared under the trees, 
walking rapidly. As she approached Annie’s annoyance increased, 
for she recognised ‘ the Roman girl.’ 

‘You have sought a charmingly retired spot,’ said the stranger, 
speaking in tolerable English, and standing still in front of the 
bench, while disclosing in a brilliant smile her tiny white teeth 
that were like the teeth of some small rodent animal. ‘ Is it too 
much of a liberty if I take a place near you?’ 

Annie was about to reply when, on the other side, a step was 
heard, and someone in a blue uniform appeared close at hand. 
For one instant Annie’s heart leapt up with a foolish hope, but 
the next already she had recognised Lieutenant Bernegg, and she 
flushed angrily. This second intrusion was far more annoying 
than the first. Surely within the days that had passed since the 
picnic she had given this persistent lieutenant very clearly to 
understand that his attentions were unwelcome. 

At his approach the stranger quickly turned her head, and her 
whole expression changed. It almost seemed to Annie that she 
muttered something between her teeth. It was evident that 
Bernegg’s appearance was as little welcome to her as to Annie. 
Having listened for a few minutes to the petites niaiseries with 
which he opened the conversation, ‘the Roman girl’ turned im- 
patiently and pursued her way. 

Later in the afternoon something not dissimilar occurred. 
Principally out of fear of Bernegg, Annie had kept upstairs most 
of the time, but it so happened that Mrs. Brand had some small 
purchases to make, and, as she was feeling fairly strong to-day, 
Annie and her mother started up the village street a little after four 
o'clock. As they walked along between the close double row of 
houses, Annie had not noticed even a single Curhaus patient, but 
just as they stepped out of Signor Grillo’s premises she almost 
started at seeing ‘the Roman girl’ standing under the arch- 
way. 

‘There are still those letters for the post,’ Mrs. Brand was 
saying to her daughter rather disconsolately. ‘And it’s quite at 
the other end of the street, isn’t it? I’m not sure that I haven’t 
overtaxed my strength. You don’t mind going alone, do you?’ 

The figure under the archway stepped forward, 
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‘There is no necessity for your daughter going alone,’ she 
said, eagerly. ‘I can easily walk up the street with her. Two of 
us are safer than one, you know,’ she added, with a bewitching 
smile. ‘You don’t know me?’—for Mrs. Brand was staring in 
perplexity. ‘I am one of your fellow-patients—that is to say, my 
godmother, the Contessa Ardilio, is—you can trust your daughter 
quite safely to me. And meanwhile you can take a rest upon that 
bench over yonder; we shall not be long away.’ 

On one side of the piazza there stood a decrepit mulberry- 
tree whose trunk was split through and through, and had been 
stuffed up with stones, the unavoidable and omnipresent river 
stones. Its twisted branches shaded a ponderous stone bench— 
the favourite lounge of the village gossips after sunset. Mrs. 
Brand was still looking doubtfully at the bench when Annie, who 
had not spoken yet, said in a decisive tone: 

‘There is no hurry about the letters, mother; Rankin can 
take them later. It will be better for you to come straight home, 
I don’t like leaving you here by yourself.’ 

It was quite true that Annie did not like to leave her mother, 
but it was also true that she was rather glad to escape being left 
alone with this stranger. She could not get rid of the idea that 
the other had something which she wanted to say to her, although 
her common-sense told her that of course this could only be a 
fancy of hers, Her mind was too well occupied at the other side 
of the valley to leave room for anything like keen curiosity; and 
it was in great part the mere desire to think on unmolested that 
led her to avoid the other girl. 

While dressing for dinner that evening Annie said to Rankin : 

‘Why have you put out the lace gown, Rankin ? It’s so terribly 
dressy for the table d’héte.’ 

‘But there’s the concert, miss; surely you haven’t forgotten ?’ 

Annie had quite forgotten. There had already been three or 
four of these mild musical gatherings, which simply consisted in 
all those patients who could sing a song or play a sonata (and also 
some who couldn’t) exercising their gifts upon the unmusical 
portion of the company; but the thing was always called a concert, 
and the occasion always treated in a somewhat festive manner. 

Owing to some alterations in the places Annie discovered that 
her new acquaintance was now sitting on the same side of the 
table as herself, although several places off, so that she felt almost 
safe from the black eyes. Bernegg, however, had secured the 
place to her left, and from him there seemed to be no escape. Once 
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the Cursalon was reached she hoped finally to get rid of them 
both, but before she had reached the Cursalon she began to see 
that her hopes were futile. The chattering company had scarcely 
invaded the long passage when already Teresina was by her side. 
This time she dispensed with any conventional beginnings. 

‘Come with me outside, on to the verandah,’ she said in a low 
voice, which nevertheless was very distinct ; and as she said it she 
unexpectedly slipped her hand under Annie’s arm as though it 
were the most natural thing in the world to do. 

Annie looked at her in astonishment. ‘I am not going on to 
the verandah,’ she answered, coldly. ‘I am going into the 
Cursalon.’ 

‘Then let me sit near you, and let there not be listeners. We 
two must speak together.’ 

‘But we are strangers, surely; what can we have to say to 
each other ?’ 

‘I have something which I must show you.’ 

Annie made no reply. She had suddenly grown scarlet, and 
was staring at something in the Cursalon, whose door they had 
just reached. Teresina followed her look, and at the same instant 
Annie felt the fingers on her arm tightening almost painfully. 
There was a muttered word which she did not catch, then, with a 
white face and teeth that had closed convulsively, ‘ the Roman girl’ 
had turned away. 

It did not seem a very long time after that that Annie found 
herself listening to a quite inoffensive duet performed by the 
sisters Kruger to the maternal accompaniment, while her father 
sat on one side of her, and on the other, Luigi. The first sight 
of him had been more of a shock than a pleasure. So little did 
she trust her eyes that she could not feel certain of not seeing his 
ghost. By the time he had done explaining to Mr. Brand that 
he was here indeed against the doctor’s orders, but that the cart 
he had come over the valley in had, after all, not bumped him so 
very badly, she had succeeded in regaining some of her self- 
control. 

‘I suppose you had heard of the concert,’ was all she could 
think of saying. 

‘No, I had not heard of the concert, or, at least, I do not 
remember hearing; but I had heard that you would soon be 
leaving Lancegno ; my mother mentioned it to-day.’ 

He spoke quite simply, looking straight into her eyes, and 
Annie made no attempt to reply. They were almost the last 
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words that passed between them while they sat side by side upon 
the red velvet seat, listening, without hearing them, to the steady 
succession of sonatas and songs. There was, indeed, nothing 
which they could have talked about. After that first minute 
both understood that conventional talk between them was impos- 
sible, and that which they really had to say to each other was 
equally impossible in this place. Both knew that the end must 
come to-day. They sat, never looking at each other, yet aware 
of each breath which the other drew, Annie gripping the silver 
fan upon her knee, and Luigi’s brown hands pressing ever harder 
against each other—both he and she entirely unconscious of the 
piercing eyes that were watching them from the other side of the 
room, and of the mobile red mouth that seemed to be keeping 
time to the slightest of their movements. From second to second 
it became more impossible even to exchange a glance, and from 
second to second, too, the room seemed to be growing hotter. 
By the time the third sonata had come to an end the temperature 
was well-nigh unbearable. 

After the third sonata it was Herr Plenn’s turn to sing a 
comic song. Despite the comic song, this was to be counted as a 
day of rest for the Bajazzo, for on concert days the company did 
not expect to be amused in the same way as on common days. 
At these fortunate junctures he could even enter a room unob- 
served, though at other times his mere appearance in the doorway 
was the signal for a general laugh—a laugh that was expectant of 
the things to come. If the things happened not to come, this 
was, of course, resented as unfair. For Herr Plenn not to be 
funny was, in the general opinion, to cheat the company in a 
very mean manner. 

The comic song to-day was in Vienna dialect, and elicited 
thunders of applause, mingled with stormy encores. Under cover 
of the general excitement Luigi turned to Annie and said quickly: 

‘ Please come with me into the passage.’ 

He might have said something about the heat, but he never 
even thought of requiring an excuse, just as little as Annie 
thought of refusing his request. They were sitting very near 
the open door. She got up without a moment’s hesitation and 
followed him into the passage. 

Here some of the nurses were standing in groups, and in the 
background were hovering various greasy-looking lower domestics, 
who had slunk up from the kitchen regions in order to gather up 
the crumbs of the concert, 
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Luigi and Annie turned instinctively to the verandah. The 
night was dark, and all the light there was came from the 
windows of the Cursalon. Here at last they were quite alone. 
They walked for some paces side by side, still in silence. Then 
Luigi stood still, and, taking both Annie’s hands in his, bent 
down towards her. 

‘You know what I have to say to you,’ he said in an intense 
whisper. 

He had not said more when from somewhere among the 
shadows a dark but fairy-like figure seemed to rise up beside 
them. 

‘You forgot your fan,’ said Teresina in a choking voice, and 
she held the silver fan straight towards Annie as though it had 
been a knife. Annie could not distinctly see her features, but 
she knew the black eyes immediately; they seemed even brighter 
in the dark than in the light. 

Luigi had dropped Annie’s hands in an instant. His first 
impulse had evidently been one of anger, but he succeeded in 
controlling himself. 

‘Come to the river-house to-morrow,’ he whispered rapidly 
into Annie’s ear, and then, without further word or sign, turned 
and went out into the darkness. 

Annie was standing alone with the stranger. She looked at 
her with quivering underlip, reproachfully. 

‘You think, do you not, that he was going to tell you that he 
loves you ?’ said Teresina, still struggling with her excitement. 
Then, as Annie stared at her in silence: ‘Yes, you are right, he 
would have told you so if I had not come; but it would have been 
a lie.’ 

‘I don’t believe that,’ said Annie, abruptly and angrily. 

‘Don’t you? Listen to what I say. You’rean innocent; it’s 
a shame to deceive you ; but it is I who am going to open your 
eyes. Have you really never guessed that the whole thing has 
been a plot from the beginning ?’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Annie, after a momentary pause of sheer 
amazement. ‘ What sort of plot are your talking of?’ 

‘Of the plot to bring your fortune and his title together—a 
very pretty plot, too, and quite worthy of the Principessa. Hush, 
for a minute; let me speak. You feel, perhaps, as though you 
could kill me for my words, but wait till I have said all, and then 
perhaps you will want to kill someone else. Let us begin at the 
beginning. You know that you are rich and that he has a prince’s 
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crown. I know that the Principessa wants a fortune for her son; 
and do you not think it very likely that the workman whois your 
father would wish to have a title for his daughter? These two 
made acquaintance early in the summer; your father was often at 
the Monastero—I know it for certain—then you were sent for. 
Have you ever weighed the pretext on which you were sent for, 
and did you or did you not find it wanting? I leave it to your- 
self. He also was sent for at that time. I do not know where 
your first meeting was, but I will risk my soul that it was not 
accidental. Think of it yourself. Was not the Principessa the 
first person to whom you were taken? Did she not from the first 
take as much interest in you as though you were her daughter? 
Think of it all; think of it. Were you not given constant oppor- 
tunities of meeting? Do you not yet understand ?’ 

Once or twice at first Annie had attempted to interrupt the 
other’s words ; now she stood rigid, with her thoughts in a horror- 
stricken whirl. Surely she had heard something very like this 
before. Was this ‘the Roman girl’ speaking, or was it her school- 
fellow Ellen—a different Ellen, with black eyes and white teeth 
that flashed in the shadow? But as yet she had scarcely even 
begun to believe. It was too far off, too impossible, too different 
from that which had almost happened only a few minutes ago. 
As Teresina’s words flowed on, rapidly, eagerly, almost irresistibly, 
it passed through her mind that this or that particular was true, 
that this or that circumstance tallied strangely ; but this was not 
belief, at the most it was doubt. It never occurred to her to 
wonder how this stranger had come by all this knowledge, nor 
why she was telling her this; for even doubt is enough to numb 
the power of thought. When the other had done speaking, Annie 
still stood without moving and quite silent. Teresina looked at 
her impatiently, waiting for some sign. 

‘Do you believe me now ?’ she asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘And you still believe that what he would have said to you 
to-night would have been the truth? You simpleton!’ and her 
breath began to grow more laboured. ‘ You will not yet under- 
stand. It is your fortune that he wants, but it is me that he 
loves. Yes, hear it; it is me, me, me! It is me whom he would 
have married two years ago, had I not been a beggar, and there- 
fore hated by his mother. He is selling himself for your money, 
while his heart is mine.’ 

She put her face close to Annie’s, and stared straight into 
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the other’s horror-stricken eyes. Even in this half-darkness 
Annie could see how the red lips twitched with excitement. 

‘Do you believe me ?’ 

‘No,’ said Annie again, not even knowing what she said. She 
felt only that she must say ‘ No’ at any price. 

‘Oh, you English!’ said Teresina, between her clenched teeth. 
‘Is this not yet enough? Have I not said everything?’ She 
looked about her, as though in search of something, then with her 
hand she struck her forehead. 

‘It is true, I have not said everything. What am I thinking 
of? We are going to be interrupted; take this, it will help you 
to believe.’ 

She pushed a piece of paper into Annie’s hand, and walked 
away rapidly, just as a few figures emerged from a doorway close 
at hand. 

Annie took the piece of paper and went with it to the nearest 
of the broad bands of light with which the Cursalon windows 
checkered the verandah. It was a note in her father’s hand- 
writing and addressed to the Principessa. She held it up to the 
light and read : 

‘You told me to let you know if there was anything new. 
There is nothing new except that they’re going to have one of 
their concerts to-morrow, but I think you might as well know 
that Annie is beginning to look a trifle knocked up; she takes 
much less food than usual. Hadn’t I better tell her that the 
Prince is up and pretty nearly all right? I do think we’ve kept 
her in the dark long enough.’ 

Just then there was a pause in the concert, a quarter of an 
hour’s respite from the sonatas, generally devoted to ices and 
lemonade. Several more groups appeared on the verandah as 
Annie stuffed the piece of paper into her pocket. 





CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE RIVER-HOUSE. 


Mrs. Branp had not attended the concert—these occasions were 
too festive for her taste—but neither had she gone to bed. 
From some remark dropped by Tom she had gathered that the 
Principe’s appearance this evening was not unlikely, and now 
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she sat up, waiting, for it was just possible that Annie might 
have something to tell her before going to bed. She spent the 
hours in trying to make up her mind whether the news would 
make her happy or wretched. Not since the day when she had 
first seen Luigi, knowing him to be Annie’s destined husband, 
had she been in such trepidation as to-night. To be led into the 
presence of her own elected bridegroom would have been far less 
agitating ; for little Mrs. Brand had never taken much account of 
herself, and had never succeeded in regarding events which 
touched her person aloneas being of paramount importance. When, 
twenty years ago, Tom had ordered her to marry him, she had, of 
course, complied without a word of protest, being far too terrified 
to realise what her feelings in the matter were. By the time she 
had recovered from the edge of the fright she discovered that she 
was deeply attached to her husband, as in all probability she 
would have become deeply attached to almost any sort of husband, 
and the marriage had turned out quite as happy as that of most 
people, although since they had become ‘ people of the world,’ and 
Tom had begun to develop new ideas, her old terror of him had 
been slightly on the increase. The strict orders, for instance, 
which she had received about reminding him to wash his hands 
before meals, or of the proper way of using his knife at table, were 
a source of chronic alarm. She was frightened to remind him, 
and she was frightened of his reproaches for not reminding him. 
She knew, too, that attention to these things was necessary for 
Tom—far more necessary for Tom than for her, who, being so 
small and unobtrusive, passed muster for a lady far more-easily 
than he for a gentleman. 

While she sat and waited for the end of the concert her 
thoughts went back continually to that first glimpse of Luigi. It 
had turned out far better than she had dared to hope. The sight 
of the man who, not knowing it, held Annie’s destiny in his hand, 
had had an unaccountably quieting effect upon her mother’s 
heart. Her instinct told her that he was worthy of gaining her 
child’s love. But had he gained it? Upon this point she was 
not clear. 

The handle of the door turned unexpectedly, and Annie, in 
her white lace dress, came in, holding a crumpled paper in her 
hand. She came straight up to her mother and held the paper 
towards her. 

‘Read this, mother,’ she said, apparently quite quietly, ‘and 
then tell me whether it is true.’ 
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Mrs. Brand looked from the paper to her daughter’s face, and 
then back again at the paper, then she took it in bewilderment. 
As she read she began to tremble, though she could not yet 
understand what was coming. 

‘Is it true?’ said Annie, standing upright beside the chair. 

‘Is what true ?’ asked the poor woman, feebly. 

‘This story—this plot between my father and the Principessa. 
Is it true that I have been bargained for and sold by those two ? 
That my husband was chosen for me while I was still at Miss 
Bellew’s? Do not deny everything, please, mother. That note 
shows that they have a secret understanding. You must know 
something of it. The note is almost enough, but not quite. 
I want you to tell me. The truth, mother—let me have the 
truth.’ 

Mrs. Brand was shaking now as people shake in the cold fit 
of a fever. All the little colour she ever had in her face had 
vanished from it. She clutched the arm of the chair, as though 
she were on the point of fainting. But Annie seemed to notice 
nothing. There was no pity either in her face or voice as she 
said again, more impatiently : 

‘The truth, mother; you know quite well that I must have 
the truth !’ 

Mrs. Brand looked into her child’s face as though imploring 
mercy. ‘ The truth, the truth!’ it echoed in her own heart. Yes, 
the truth—but Tom? This time she very nearly fainted in 
earnest at the thought of what she was doing, and yet it was the 
mother who had already conquered the wife. 

‘I will tell you the truth, she said, almost inaudibly. 

And, in a feeble, rambling fashion, she told her all she knew. 
Sometimes Annie interrupted with a question, and then followed 
up her thought aloud : 

‘ And so that was why my education was considered complete ? 
Yes, I see. And I was taken to the river-house to meet. him, of 
course, and the blue dress was more likely to fascinate him than 
the grey one. Isee,I see! It all tallies wonderfully! It was 
all a game from the beginning—yes, now at last I do believe. 
And you, too, mother, were against me.’ 

She stood for a minute in silence, feeling as though the shame 
and consternation of the discovery must press her to the ground. 

Mrs. Brand cowered a little before her daughter’s eyes. There 
was a knife in her heart. She had told the whole truth, and there 
was nothing more which she dared to say. 
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‘She told me that I was a simpleton, and now I see it. I 
took it all for genuine. I believed that it was God who had led 
us together; I believed that it was his heart that had chosen me, 
and that I loved him as he loved me—but it is all false. I have 
been cheated !’ 

There was a break in Annie’s voice, and Mrs, Brand looked 
into her face and saw that she was crying. 

‘But you do love him, child ?’ she cried, almost joyfully, and 
stretched her meagre little arms towards her daughter. 

‘No, I do not,’ said Annie, fiercely drying her eyes. ‘I only 
imagined I did. It is my imagination that has been worked upon. 
not my heart. The effects were calculated—I see it now. And, 
after all, it is only natural that I should have been put a little 
off my balance and have got my ideas somewhat mixed up. Don’t 
you see that it is the natural, logical consequence of all this? 
But this is not real love; I have only been tricked into believing 
it so. Don’t you see what I mean, mother ?’ 

Mrs. Brand’s arms had sunk down again. 

‘ Of course you should know better,’ she said, with a little sigh 
of bewilderment. ‘ You’ve studied logic at Miss Bellew’s, and I 
never was good at reasoning.’ 

When Annie went on to prove to her the fallacy of her theory 
she said no word of contradiction, but sat by silent—silent and 
unconvinced. 

On leaving her mother’s room Annie had already made up her 
mind what to do, but not as to the manner in which to doit. It 
was in the middle of the night that Luigi’s parting words to her 
suddenly came back to her memory: ‘Come to the river-house 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Annie aloud in the dark, ‘I will go to the river- 
house.’ And, her resolution being formed, she was able to fall 
asleep. 

Towards five o’clock on the following afternoon Rankin was 
told to prepare the basket of provisions. Annie had spent the 
forenoon in her room, in dread of meeting Teresina. She under- 
stood now that even yesterday she had been frightened of her all 
day, but to-day she felt that the sight of her would be unbearable. 
It was the fear of Teresina that made her choose the back stair- 
case for leaving the Curhaus. She did not feel safe until she 
had gained the river-bed, and, looking behind her, saw the road 
clear. 

Even as it was she could not quite rid herself of Teresina. 
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All the time that she laboured along the stony path strewn with 
sulphur-coloured pebbles, a shadow that was Teresina seemed to 
be moving over the stones beside her and talking in her ear; while 
on the other side, and talking into her other ear, moved another 
shadow, which she knew to be Ellen. What they said sounded 
like the answer to the one doubt which was still torturing her. 
During the night and during the forenoon she had, point by 
point, gone through all the events of the last six weeks, and a 
new and fearful question had arisen. Teresina had said: ‘It is a 
plot between your father and his mother’; but she also had said : 
‘It is your fortune he wants, but it is me he loves.’ Was not 
that the same as saying that he was acting with his eyes open? 
To herself she denied it indignantly, but she felt that she could 
not bear the doubt for long. She would know all now in a few 
minutes; and meanwhile Teresina on the right hand kept on 
saying into her ear, ‘It is me he loves,’ and on the left Ellen 
sneered, ‘ At least he will have a plausible excuse for making you 
believe that he cares for you.’ 

The river-house was empty except for the bambino, exactly 
as it had been on the day when she had first visited it. She left 
Rankin beside the cradle and wandered away into the adjoining 
spaces. They could not exactly be called rooms, for the house 
had obviously been built about three-quarters too large for the 
wants of its owner, and therefore was more granary than anything 
else—granaries in which next to nothing was garnered; empty, 
damp spaces, where the human voice had an unpleasantly hollow 
sound, with sometimes a heap of withered maize-leaves lying in 
one corner, and a broken sickle or wheelbarrow in another. One 
of the windows was darkened by an overhanging roof of mulberry 
branches that had once been green, no doubt, but had long since 
grown brown and rustling, and under which heads of maize were 
drying in rows. 

Annie went restlessly from one space to the other; there were 
no doors to open, and it was easier to move than to keep still. 
She was telling herself now that if only that terrible doubt was 
settled she could quite well bear all the rest. Nothing seemed of 
importance now, except that one doubt. 

A quarter of an hour passed and Luigi was not yet come. 


She remembered that his injured ankle would retard his progress 


on the rough road. There might be a long time yet to wait. 
Sitting down upon an overturned wheelbarrow, she buried her 
face in her hands. She had scarcely done so when she heard a 
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maize-leaf crackle, and, looking up, saw Luigi entering. Imme- 
diately she got up, and without waiting for him to say a word she 
began to speak. 

‘I have found out all,’ she said, with heaving breast. ‘We 
have been tricked and cheated. It has all been a plot from the 
beginning. It is not our hearts that have brought us together, 
but the will of our parents. Do not stop me; let me speak. 
There were consultations and arrangements before we came—-you 
were sent for, and I was sent for. I did not then know whyI was 
sent for, but now I know it—I was told last night. I was sent 
for to meet you.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Luigi, in a tone that expressed 
only boundless wonder. 

‘It was an understanding between your mother and my father. 
We met here in this house, but not by chance—do not think so. 
I understand at last why I had to go along this stony road, and 
why I had to gather so many pink flowers. I understand a 
number of things now that I did not understand before. I know 
why your mother liked me to sit beside her. Perhaps you know 
it too?’ an impulse pushed her bitterly to add, and then she 
broke off and looked at him with dilated eyes and flying breath. 

Luigi was still lost in amazement pure and simple. 

‘But why should they do all this?’ he said after a long pause, 
speaking as a man might who has received a blow upon his head. 
‘I think you must be mistaken. My mother has got much more 
ambitious ideas; she has always wanted me to marry a great 
heiress.’ 

‘But I am a great heiress!’ 

He looked at her, still with those dazed eyes. 

‘ An heiress ?’ 

‘My father has hundreds of thousands of pounds. He has 
earned them himself. He was a workman, and I am his only 
child.’ 

‘And my mother knew this ?’ 

‘She knew everything.’ 

Luigi put his hand to his head and then let it drop again. 
There was another silence, much longer than the first. He was 
not looking at Annie now, but was staring at the ground in front 
of him, fixedly and intently. It was as though the five past 
weeks had become a concrete object which in his memory he was 
rapidly passing in review. Annie, watching him, saw his brown 
skin fade suddenly to what in another man would have been a 
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deadly pallor. The truth had burst upon him at last. One of 
the muscles in his cheek began to work. Seeing it, Annie 
remembered having seen it twitch in exactly this same strange 
way on the day when Daniel Silberherz had forced his way into 
the Monastero. She was still saying this to herself when he 
began again to speak, in a voice which she had never yet heard. 
They were words of rage. This she knew by the tint of his face 
even more than by the vehemence of his gestures, but only 
rarely did she understand the words themselves, for he was 
speaking in his mother-tongue, with which only now and then 
there mingled the fragment of an English phrase. 

‘So that was it, madre; that was it,’ he repeated, in these 
new and unknown tones, pacing the earthen floor of the granary 
from wall to wall while the scattered maize-leaves crackled like 
paper under his feverish tread. ‘ Your finezza—yes, I always said 
that your finezza was too much for me. Yes; but for all that 
you have not caught me. I am a man. We have done with 
each other, madre mia. You tried this once before. Cleverly 
done—truly very cleverly done—but not quite cleverly enough !’ 

He never stopped moving for an instant ; but for this physical 
outlet it seemed as though his rage must have choked him. Once 
he struck the wall beside him with his open palm and with all his 
strength; seeing a sickle at his feet, he stooped, picked it up, 
wrenched the blade from the handle, and hurled the two pieces 
down again upon the earthen floor. He did not seem to know 
what he was doing, nor where he was. At everything he looked 
with the same glance—at the walls, at the floor, at the scared 
Annie, at the unresponsive wheelbarrow. His voice, rolling about 
in the big empty space, had an awful, unnatural sound, and awoke 
strange, shrill echoes in the musty corners. 

Annie stood against the wall, trembling from head to foot in 
a fear that was almost purely physical. At the first outburst of 
his fury she had instinctively made a step backwards. Had she 
been asked five minutes ago whether she had ever seen a man in 
anger she would have answered, ‘Yes’; but now she knew that 
everything else had been child’s play. She was terrified at what 
she had done, but she could not repent having done it, for in the 
very teeth of the terror there had already risen a great and 
unspeakable relief. In proportion as this fury was alarming it 
was also unmistakably genuine. This was a man really angry— 
not one cleverly emulating anger. That meant that the doubt 
was settled. He was as innocent as she was of any part in the 
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plot. He was a victim, not a conspirator, and ‘the Roman girl’ 
had lied. 

It was her great frightened eyes, following him about in his 
restless walk, that at length arrested him. All at once, with 4 
shock of surprise, he realised her presence. He walked on for a 
few paces more slowly, and then stood still, evidently labouring to 
regain some mastery over himself. It was a minute or two before 
he said, unsteadily, but with the first traces of returning self- 
control : 

‘I have frightened you—forgive me. I forget everything at 
these times. I am a madman!’ 

Annie could only smile as unsteadily as he had spoken; she 
could not yet speak. She knew that at this moment only one 
word would be required to make the day end, after all, in the way 
that she had believed it would end last night when he pressed 
her hand at parting. She was ready to speak the word. She 
could forgive everything now that the doubt was settled. But 
could he? 

‘I have behaved like a child,’ Luigi was saying, in a much 
lower tone. ‘Instead of wasting our time we should be consult- 
ing. Of course we are both of one mind. Neither you nor I can 
ever allow ourselves to be made puppets of, even by our parents. 
Is it not true ?’ 

Annie roused herself with an effort. ‘Quite true,’ she said, 
with shaking lips. She knew now that the moment was past 
in which everything might yet have come right. 

‘We must assert our independence. You will have to refuse 
obedience to your father. For me it will be simplest if I cut 
short my leave and go straight back to the regiment. That will 
break off everything at once, and destroy at one blow any hopes 
they may still cling to for the success of their plot. Great 
heavens, that this summer should have been such a comedy !’ 

His voice rose again abruptly, and the angry light leapt back 
into his eyes. He walked from one side of the space to the other 
in silence, struggling with himself. After the second turn he 
stood still and asked : 

‘Tell me this—how did you learn-the truth ?’ 

‘It was a stranger who told me. A girl who comes from 
Rome. Ido not know her name. It was she who came out on 
the verandah last night.’ 

‘Ha! Teresina Bazzanella! To be sure, I saw her face iast 
night ; she was there. Ah, so it was Teresina, was it? I know 
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her well; her eyes are very black. I used even once to 
believe j 

He broke into an excited laugh. ‘Teresina is here; that is 
not such a bad idea; perhaps even a better idea than going back 
to the regiment. There are different ways of. asserting one’s 
independence, are there not? Why not choose a pleasant one?’ 

* He laughed again, and Annie looked at him with a new appre- 

hension. She could not grasp the meaning of his wild words, and 
his laughter touched her more disagreeably than his rage had 
done. She went towards the door, for it had occurred to her that 
there was no more reason for her staying here. Luigi followed 
her in silence, and in front of the river-house they parted 
without any further word. There was nothing more to say. 
At the last moment, indeed, Annie put out her hand, for, after all, 
they were not parting as enemies. Were they not of one mind in 
their indignation, of one mind in their resolve not to be un- 
worthily used ? 

But the two hands were withdrawn, having scarcely touched 
each other, and they turned and went their ways abruptly, she 
towards the one side of the valley, and he towards the other. 








CHAPTER XXII. 
THE STONE BENCH ON THE PIAZZA. 


HavING reached the Monastero, Luigi went straight to his mother, 
not, indeed, to provoke a scene with her—a scene was what he 
wanted to avoid, since after the past interview with Annie he had 
seen that he could not trust himself—but in order to make every- 
thing clear. It was this thought alone that filled his mind, for in 
the first ecstasy of his rage he had lost sight even of his love. 

In the moment that the Principessa saw his face she knew 
what had happened. He did not speak till he was standing 
close beside her. 

‘I have come only to tell you that I know everything,’ he 
said, scarcely above a whisper. ‘If you love me, do not reply 
to any word that I may say. I beg of you, by your mother’s 
heart, to be silent. Iam frightened of what might be. I know 
everything ; let that be enough. Every single word you could 
reply would only make the evil greater. I understand now per- 
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fectly why the Signor Brand’s manners did not disturb you. You 
planned-this marriage for me. You planned another marriage for 
me two years ago.’ I told you then that I should marry a wife of 
my choosing, not of yours; do you remember? She knows every- 
thing, too. I have just come from her; we have sworn to each 
other not to submit to this unworthiness. I am going now, and— 
listen well, madre—I am going to Teresina Bazzanella, or to whom- 
soever I want. I have been in leading-strings all the summer, 
though I did not know it; but I have broken them now. Good- 
bye, madre ; I can only thank God that I have not cursed you.’ 

He turned and went some steps towards the door. The 
Principessa’s sorrowful eyes followed him, but she made no 
attempt to speak. Long, long ago had she learnt for the sake of 
Luigi to restrain her own impetuous temper—a temper that had 
once been as impetuous as his own. The contrast between the 
fiery eyes and the austere mouth told the tale plainly enough. 

‘When I am tired of Teresina,’ said Luigi, standing still once 
more, ‘I shall go back to the regiment. It is lucky that I have 
got a place to go to; only a few days ago it looked as though even 
this refuge were to be cut off. My lieutenant’s star has had a 
close shave, truly. If it had not been ; 

He broke off abruptly, and a look of panic came into his face. 
Once more he came back and stood beside his mother’s chair. 

‘Those three bank-notes,’ he said, in a choking voice. ‘It can- 
not be, madre. Tell me, where did you get them from? I never 
believed that you got them for your lava ornaments. Tell me the 
truth ; did you get them from Mr. Brand? No, don’t tell me; 
that is enough. I don’t think I could bear more to-day.’ 

With one long look he turned and almost ran out of the room. 

When in after-days the Principessa heard anyone speaking of 
a ‘ broken heart,’ she would smile and shake her white head. She 
knew very well that if human hearts were breakable hers would 
Lave broken at the moment when, with that look in his eyes, her 
son had gone from her. 

That evening after dinner Annie went down to the Cursalon. 
It had occurred to her that if she kept entirely hidden ‘the 
Roman girl’ might think she was unhappy, and the idea was dis- 
tasteful to her. She had spoken to no one since her return from 
the river-house. It had, indeed, been in her mind to go to her 
father and to tell him everything, but after the meeting with Luigi 
she felt no longer strong enough for this. She would wait tillhe 
spoke first ; meanwhile her resistance should be entirely passive. 
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The guests who had dined at the table d’héte were almost all 
assembled in the Cursalon when Annie came downstairs, for the 
evenings had grown somewhat too chilly to be enjoyed out of doors. 
The first thing she saw on entering the room was Prince Roccatelli 
standing with his back to the wall and negligently fanning 
Teresina Bazzanella, who laughed up into his face, with her ex- 
quisite white teeth flashing in the gaslight. It was even harder 
to believe her eyes than it had been when yesterday at this hour 
she had first caught sight of him here. The looks of those around 
her first recalled her to her senses, and then only she became 
aware that she had been standing rooted to the spot, devouring 
with her eyes the couple over there, without any attempt to dis- 
guise her boundless astonishment. She turned with bewildered 
senses and burning cheeks, and found that Bernegg was beside 
her. At this moment the sight of him irritated her even more 
than usual. What she wanted just then was to sit in some quiet 
corner where, unobserved herself, she might observe what was 
going on over there. Even with Bernegg talking airy nonsense 
beside her she could only with an effort take her eyes off that 
other couple. She could not help still fancying that there must 
be some mistake; it could not really be meant so. She could 
understand why Luigi should bow distantly both to her father and 
herself, even that he should avoid coming near her she could 
understand, but what was going on over there over-passed her 
horizon. He had, indeed, been in a strange humour this afternoon, 
and had spoken many wild words ; but the sense of them had not 
reached the understanding of one who knew so little of the ways 
of men as did Annie Brand. 

Sometimes she told herself that it must be a mere chance 
that Luigi should be sitting beside Teresina; in five minutes he 
would probably be sitting beside somebody else. Then for a space 
she would carefully refrain from turning her eyes towards the 
fatal corner of the room, but when with a tightening in her 
throat shelooked across once more nothing was changed. Once only 
she saw the corner empty, and looked about her with a quick up- 
leaping of hope. To see him talking with any other woman 
would have been no pain, but rather pleasure. She was frightened 
of no one but ‘the Roman girl.’ But the hope sank again as 
rapidly as it had risen, for Luigi and Teresina, still in lively con- 
versation, were moving about among the groups scattered 
throughout the room, exchanging occasional greetings, but appa- 
rently holding conversation only with each other. Another time 
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she saw Teresina standing alone; but scarcely had she realised 
this when already Luigi was by her side with a glass of lemonade. 
Even across the room Annie could see the radiant smile with which 
she took it from his hand. 

On the following evening, and on the next again, events re- 
peated themselves. Annie began to notice some of her own 
astonishment reflected upon the faces around her, and she saw, or 
thought she saw, pitying glances turned upon her. Luigi seemed 
to avoid her even more ostentatiously than at first ; never even by 
chance did his glance turn in her direction. Could this mean anger 
against herself? What had become of the friendly understanding 
on which they had parted at the door of the river-house ? Surely 
the fact of their having been cheated in common need not make 
them into enemies. 

Now at last her faith began to totter. Bewilderment had 
possession of her. Turn where she would there was Teresina’s 
triumphant face, apparently courting her gaze, with the offensively 
black eyes and the impertinently scarlet lips. ‘It is me he loves 
—it is me, me, me, both lips and eyes seemed for ever to be 
saying, and little by little she began to believe their tale. After 
all, he had never told her in so many words that he loved her; 
and even had he done so, and done so in good faith, might that 
idea not have been a mere passing fancy, as unreal as her own 
supposed love for him, and which the sight of the woman whom 
he truly loved had swept aside for ever? The more she reflected 
upon it, the more likely did this appear to Annie’s schoolgirl 
inexperience. 

But it was not Annie alone who was puzzled. When Mr. 
Brand had looked on for two days he set out to ask for an explana- 
tion at the only place where he supposed he could get it—the 
Monastero. Mrs. Brand saw him depart with much inward 
quaking, and during the three hours that he was away she 
looked only at the door, and listened only for his footstep. Many 
footsteps passed the door, but it was late in the afternoon before 
the right one came. It came in haste, and the door was opened 
so noisily that the poor little woman instinctively covered her 
face with her hands in order not to see Thomas’s furious face. 
She heard him fling his hat upon the table and then sink on to 
a chair, breathing heavily, having evidently crossed the valley at 
a tremendous pace. 

‘Tell your maid to pack up your things,’ were the first words 
he said, and in quite a different tone from the one she had 
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expected ; ‘we leave this place to-morrow. It’s been a failuré ; 
but never mind, Polly, we'll do it yet!’ 

Mrs. Brand, still disbelieving her ears, yet ventured to look 
up. Thomas was obviously excited, but obviously also the ex- 
-citement was not one of anger, or not of anger alone. There 
was even something of triumph in his grey eye, and in the words 
that now began to pour from his lips the presence of self-satis- 
faction was unmistakable. He had left her silent and grim : he had 
returned flushed, boisterous, and more voluble than she had known 
him for months. 

‘I said it all along. I knew all this tomfoolery could only 
end one way, and that’s just what it’s done. But she never would 
believe that my plan was better than hers, because I’m a workman, 
forsooth, and she a princess. Pooh! as though there were not 
plenty more princesses on the market to be had for such prices as 
I can pay. This prince isn’t for sale, she says. Well, then, let him 
go starve, in the name of all the d s, and I'll buy me another. 
Why, I’m Thomas Brand, ain’t I, able to outbid all comers? 
Never you mind, Polly—Mary, I mean. I swear that you'll have 
a prince for a son-in-law yet, in spite of all the grand ladies in this 
country or in any other.’ 

He was leaning back now with his waistcoat displayed and his 
hands deep in his pockets. Mrs. Brand understood nothing at all. 
Undoubtedly Tom was angry, but also he seemed to be glad about 
something or other. She did not know that within the last hour 
he had freed-himself from a burden which had pressed upon him 
for months, and that only now he was beginning to be conscious 
of a strange feeling of relief. All through the summer he had 
carried about with him a secret grudge against the woman whose 
influence he had felt himself unable to escape; all through the 
summer his sullen workman’s pride had been upon the rack. 
To-day, in the indignation of his disappointment, he had succeeded 
in freeing himself, and the self-respect which had begun to droop 
sprung up with a bound in all its old strength. His plans were 
shattered, but he could breathe again. For a man with the 
instincts of a tyrant the subjection had been all the more humi- 
liating, as the taste of regained liberty was all the more irre- 
sistible. To himself he seemed to be overturning the altar before 
which he had worshipped all the summer, and with a wild, rebel- 
lious joy to be stamping into the dust that beautiful, silver-haired, 
ivory-featured idol in whom he had thought to recognise the 
impersonation of his ambition, and whose charm had held him 
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for so long as in a net. What exactly had passed between her 
husband and the Principessa Mrs, Brand did not know, but even 
in after-days, when she happened to think of that interview she 
used instinctively to begin to tremble. 

When he had done talking, which was not for some time, Mrs. 
Brand did what was probably the most heroic act of her life—she 
stammered out a protest against leaving the place next day. The 
truth was that hope was not yet quite dead within her, in spite of 
everything—in spite even of Arinie’s logic. So long as Annie and 
Luigi were still in one place everything might yet come right. 
While Thomas talked she was screwing up her courage to gain 
at least a few days’ respite. 

‘I do not think that Rankin can pack up all our things to- 
day, Thomas,’ she began in mortal terror. ‘ Would it not do as 
well if we left the day after? It is such very short notice, you see, 
and more particularly with this dance to-night, which surely you 
do not want Annie to miss. Our dresses, you see, would have to 
stay out, in any case. Perhaps you forgot about the dance, Thomas.’ 

Mr. Brand had been on the point of leaving the room. He 
now stood still near the door and looked back at his wife in undis- 
' guised astonishment. The possibility of Polly venturing to 
contradict his commands had not before occurred to him. 

‘If your dresses have to stay out,’ he said, shortly, ‘ that only 
means that Rankin will have to stay up so much longer. I’ve 
told you that we start to-morrow morning.’ 

Mrs. Brand squeezed one of her hands tightly within the 
other and forced her lips to open again. 

‘But after dancing half the night, won’t it be a little tiring 
for Annie——’ 

She got no further than this, for Mr. Brand’s face had become 
dark red. 

‘We start to-morrow morning,’ he said again as before. 
‘There are beds at Terrente, I suppose. Annie can sleep there as 
much as she needs, but this is the last night that we spend here 
—mind that.’ 

Then he went out without another word. She knew that he 
was angry with her, but she knew also that she would hear no 
more of it. He never did either say or do much on these occa- 
sions. Perhaps he dimly felt that he was too big and she too 
small to let a scene between them appear rational. It did not 
seem worth the huge man’s while to put himself into a rage with 
anything so inconsiderable. 
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Mrs. Brand got up to look for Rankin, but then she remem- 
bered that Rankin had gone out with Annie an hour ago. They 
would be back presently, no doubt. 

Annie was not far off. She had been only a little way up one 
of the side valleys, and was now returning through the village. 
The small round paving-stones, of the sort popularly known as 
‘cats’ skulls,’ made walking a doubtful pleasure, and Annie, with 
Rankin by her side, moved along somewhat listlessly. She was 
thinking of the dance to-night, but not with any pleasure. To 
miss it would mean being talked about, but she kept desperately 
hoping that something would happen to prevent it. It could 
only mean another long evening of that spectacle which had 
become so hateful to her—though why it should be so, since she 
had proved to herself that her love for this man had only been a 
trickery of the imagination, she was not able to explain—a longer 
evening than any of the others, varied by the annoyance of 
attempting to keep at bay that other lieutenant who was so 
strangely persistent. Three days ago, when this dance had first 
been planned, he had asked her for the cotillon, and she had only 
escaped saying ‘ Yes’ by telling him that she meant to retire early. 
She supposed she must either do this or else grant him his 
wish, 

She was thinking of all this as she slowly passed through the 
little humpbacked streets, where brilliant glimpses of the distant 
vineyards were to be caught here and there through some tall 
narrow slits between two houses. All the streets opened on to the 
irregular piazza in the centre of the village. It was close to the 
old mulberry-tree, with the stone bench beneath it, that Annie 
happened to emerge to-day, the same bench on which, a few days 
ago, Teresina had invited Mrs. Brand to rest. To-day there were 
two people sitting on the bench with their backs towards her— 
Teresina and Luigi Roccatelli. Annie recognised them both the 
instant that she was free of the narrow street. There was no one 
else near, neither the Contessa Ardilio or any other of Teresina’s 
acquaintances, which in itself was a glaring disregard of Italian 
etiquette. And yet Teresina showed no dread of being seen. 
When a woman passed by with a water-pail she did not draw 
back into the shade of the mulberry branches. To judge from 
her lively words and rippling laughter the spot seemed to be 
scarcely public enough for her taste. 

In order to cross the piazza Annie had no choice but to pass 
straight in front of the bench. She did so with a steady step, 
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though the houses were dancing on both sides. Luigi bowed 
stiffly. Teresina looked at her unblushingly and smiled, and 
Annie looked back at Teresina and also smiled. Thinking of it 
afterwards, she felt surprised and even rather pleased with herself 
because of that smile. The only question that weighed on her 
mind was whether her face had not been either very red or very 
white. It pleased her also to remember that while still in full 
sight of the bench she had turned to Rankin with some question 
about her dress for this evening. She did not know why she did 
it, and felt only that something must be done. While Rankin 
was giving a rather elaborate answer she was surprised by her 
young mistress abruptly exclaiming : 

‘Yes, I'll do it!’ ; 

‘Do you mean, Miss, that you'll take the red sash ?’ 

‘No, not the sash, Rankin,’ said Annie, almost gaily ; ‘ some- 
thing else.’ 

It had come to her like an inspiration that she would give the 
cotillon to Bernegg. Why not, indeed? If he were able to 
enjoy himself, why not she? And Bernegg was the very person 
she wanted. What a simpleton she had been all along! The 
instrument had been lying ready to her hand, and she had pushed 
it aside instead of grasping it. But now it should be different. 

She reached the Curhaus with her mind made up, and was 
met with the news that the boxes must be packed immediately, 
since their departure was fixed for next morning. 


(To be continued.) 
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English Seamen 
in the Sixteenth Century,’ 


LECTURE IX. 


THE END. 


|* the gallery at Madrid there is a picture, painted by Titian, 

representing the Genius of Spain coming to the delivery of the 
afflicted Bride of Christ. Titian was dead, but the temper of the 
age survived, and in the study of that great picture you will see 
the spirit in which the Spanish nation had set out for the conquest 
of England. The scene is the seashore. The Church a naked 
Andromeda, with dishevelled hair, fastened to the trunk of an 
ancient disbranched tree. The cross lies at her feet, the cup 
overturned, the serpents of heresy biting at her from behind with 
uplifted crests. Coming on before a leading breeze is the sea 
monster, the Moslem fleet, eager for their prey, while in front is 
Perseus, the genius of Spain, banner in hand, with the legions of 
the faithful laying not raiment before him, but shield and helmet, 
the apparel of war for the Lady of Nations to clothe herself with 
strength and smite her foes. 

In the Armada the crusading enthusiasm had reached its point 
and focus. England was the stake to which the Virgin, the 
daughter of Sion, was bound in captivity. Perseus had come at 
last in the person of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, and with him 
all that was best and brightest in the countrymen of Cervantes, to 
break her bonds and replace her on her throne, They had sailed 
into the Channel in pious hope, with the blessed banner waving 
over their heads. 

To be the executor of the decrees of Providence is a lofty 
ambition, but men in a state of high emotion overlook the pre- 


1 Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Term, 1894, in continuation of those 
given in 1893, 
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cautions which are not to be dispensed with even on the sublimest 
of errands. Don Quixote when he set out to redress the wrongs 
of humanity forgot that a change of linen might be necessary, 
and that he must take money with him to pay his hotel bills. 
Philip II., in sending the Armada to England, and con- 
fident in supernatural protection, imagined an  unresisted 
triumphal procession. He forgot that contractors might be 
rascals, that water four months in the casks in a hot climate 
turned putrid, and that putrid water would poison his ships’ 
companies, though his crews were companies of angels. He 
forgot that the servants of the evil one might fight for their 
mistress after all, and. that he must send adequate supplies of 
powder ; and, worst forgetfulness of all, that a great naval expedi- 
tion required a leader who understood his business. Perseus, in 
the shape of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, after a week of 
disastrous battles, found himself at the end of it in an exposed 
roadstead, where he ought never to have been, nine-tenths of his 
provisions thrown overboard as unfit for food, his ammunition 
exhausted by the unforeseen demands upon it, the seamen and 
soldiers harassed and dispirited, officers the whole week without 
sleep, and the enemy, who had hunted him from Plymouth to 
Calais, anchored within half a league of him. 

Still, after all his misadventures, he had brought the fleet, if 
not to the North Foreland, yet within a few miles of it, and to 
outward appearance not materially injured. Two of the galleons 
had been taken ; a third, the Santa Azia, had strayed; and his 
galleys had left him, being found too weak for the Channel sea; 
but the great armament had reached its destination substantially 
uninjured. so far as English eyes could see. Hundreds of men 
had been killed and hundreds more wounded, and the spirit of the 
rest had been shaken. But the loss of life could only be con- 
jectured on board the English fleet. The English admiral could 
only see that the Duke was now in touch with Parma. Parma, 
they knew, had an army at Dunkirk with him, which was to cross 
to England. He had been collecting men, barges, and transports 
all the winter and spring, and the backward state of Parma’s 
preparations could not be anticipated, still less relied upon. The 
Calais anchorage was unsafe ; but at that season of the year, espe- 
cially after a wet summer, the weather usually settled ; and. to 
attack the Spaniards in a French port might be dangerous for 
many reasons. - It was uncertain after the day of the Barricades 
whether the Duke of Guise or Henry of Valois was master of 
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France, and a violation of the neutrality laws might easily at that 
moment bring Guise and France into the field on the Spaniards’ 
side. It was, no doubt, with some such expectation that the Duke 
and his advisers had chosen Calais as the point at which to bring 
up. It was now Saturday, the 7th of August. The governor of the 
town came off in the evening to the San Martin. He expressed 
surprise to see the Spanish fleet in so exposed a position, but he 
was profuse in his offers of service. Anything which the Duke re- 
quired should be provided, especially every facility for communi- 
eating with Dunkirk and Parma. The Duke thanked him, said that 
he supposed Parma to be already embarked with his troops, ready 
for the passage, and that his own stay in the roads would be but 
brief. On Monday morning at latest he expected that the 
attempt to cross would be made. The governor took his leave, 
and the Duke, relieved from his anxieties, was left to a peaceful 
night. He was disturbed on the Sunday morning by an express 
from Parma informing him that, so far from being embarked, the 
army could not be ready for a fortnight. The barges were not in 
condition for sea. The troops were in camp. The arms and 
stores were on the quays at Dunkirk. As for the fly-boats and 
ammunition which the Duke had asked for, he had none to spare. 
He had himself looked to be supplied from the Armada, He 
promised to use his best expedition, but the Duke, meanwhile, 
must see to the safety of the fleet. 

Unwelcome news to a harassed landsman thrust into the 
position of an admiral and eager to be rid of his responsibilities. 
If by evil fortune the north-wester should come down upon him, 
with the shoals and sandbanks close under his lee, he would be in 
a bad way. Nor was the view behind him calculated for comfort. 
There lay the enemy almost within gunshot, who, though scarcely 
more than half his numbers, had hunted him like a pack of blood- 
hounds ; and, worse than all, in double strength, for the Thames 
squadron—three Queen’s ships and thirty London adventurers— 
under Lord H. Seymour and Sir John Hawkins, had crossed in the 
night. There they were between him and Cape Grisnez, and the 
reinforcement meant plainly enough that mischief was in the 
wind. 

After a week so trying the Spanish crews would have been 
glad of a Sunday’s rest if they could have had it; but the rough 
handling which they had gone through had thrown everything 
into disorder. The sick and wounded had to be cared for, torn 
rigging looked to, splintered timbers mended, decks scoured, and 
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guns and arms cleaned up and put to rights. And so it was that 
no rest could be allowed; so much had to be done, and so busy 
was everyone, that the usual rations were not served out and the 
Sunday was kept as a fast. In the afternoon the stewards went 
ashore for fresh meat and vegetables. They came back with 
their boats loaded, and the prospect seemed a little less gloomy. 
Suddenly, as the Duke and a group of officers were watching the 
English fleet from the San Martin’s poop-deck, a small smart 
pinnace, carrying a gunin her bow, shot out from Howard’s lines, 
bore down on the San Martin, sailed round her, sending in a 
shot or two as she passed, and went off unhurt. The Spanish 
officers could not help admiring such airy impertinence. Hugo 
de Mongada sent a ball after the pinnace, which went through her 
mainsail, but did no damage, and the pinnace again disappeared 
behind the English ships. 

So a Spanish officer describes the scene. The English story 
says nothing of the pinnace; but she doubtless came and went 
as the Spaniard says, and for sufficient purpose. The English too 
were in straits, though the Duke did not dream of it. You will 
remember that the last supplies which the Queen had allowed to 
the fleet had been issued in the middle of June. They were to 
serve for a month, and the contractors were forbidden to prepare 
more. The Queen had clung to the hope that her differences 
with Philip were to be settled by the Commission at Ostend; and 
she feared that if Drake and Howard were too well furnished they 
would venture some fresh rash stroke on the coast of Spain, which 
might mar the negotiations. Their month’s provisions had been 
stretched to serve for six weeks, and when the Armada appeared 
but two full days’ rations remained. On these they had fought 
their way up Channel. Something had been brought out by private 
exertion on the Dorsetshire coast, and Seymour had, perhaps, 
brought a little more. But they were still in extremity. The 
contractors had warned the Government that they could provide 
nothing without notice, and notice had not been given. The 
adventurers were in better state, having been equipped by private 
owners. But the Queen’s ships in a day or two more must either 
go home or their crews would be starving. They had been on 
reduced rations for near two months. Worse than that, they 
were still poisoned by the sour beer. The Queen had changed 
her mind so often, now ordering the fleet to prepare for sea, then 
recalling her instructions and paying off the men, that those 
whom Howard had with him had been enlisted in haste, had come 
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on board as they were, and their clothes were hanging in rags on 
them. The fighting and the sight of the flying Spaniards were 
meat and drink, and clothing too, and had made them careless of all 
else. There was no fear of mutiny; but there was a limit to the 
toughest endurance, If the Armada was left undisturbed a long 
struggle might be still before them. The enemy would recover 
from its flurry, and Parma would come out from Dunkirk. To 
attack them directly in French waters might lead to perilous 
complications, while delay meant famine. The Spanish fleet had 
to be started from the roads in some way. Done it must be, and 
done immediately. 

Then on that same Sunday afternoon a memorable council of 
war was held in the Ark’s main cabin. Howard, Drake, Seymour, 
Hawkins, Martin Frobisher, and two or three others met to 
consult, knowing that on them at that moment the liberties of 
England were depending. Their resolution was taken promptly. 
There was no time for talk. After nightfall a strong flood tide 
would be setting up along shore to the Spanish anchorage. They 
would try what could be done with fire ships, and the excursion of 
the pinnace, which was taken for bravado, was probably for a 
survey of the Armada’s exact position. Meantime eight useless 
vessels were coated with pitch—hulls, spars, and rigging. Pitch 
was poured on the decks and over the sides, and parties were told 
off to steer them to their destination and then fire and leave 
them. 

The hours stole on, and twilight passed into dark. The night 
was without a moon. The Duke paced his deck late with uneasy 
sense of danger. He observed lights moving up and down the 
English lines, and imagining that the endemoniada gente—the 
infernal devils—might be up to mischief, ordered a sharp look- 
out. A faint westerly air was curling the water, and towards 
midnight the watchers on board the galleons made out dimly 
several ships which seemed to be drifting down upon them. Their 
experience since the action off Plymouth had been so strange and 
unlooked for that anything unintelligible which the English did 
was alarming. 

The phantom forms drew nearer, and were almost among 
them when they broke into a blaze from water-line to truck, 
and the two fleets were seen by the lurid light of the conflagra- 
tion; the anchorage, the walls and windows of Calais, and the sea 
shining red far as eye could reach, as if the ocean itself was burn- 
ing. Among the dangers which they might have to encounter 
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English fireworks had been especially dreaded by the Spaniards. 
Fire ships—a fit device of heretics—had worked havoc among the 
Spanish troops, when the bridge was blown up, at Antwerp. 
They imagined that similar infernal machines were approaching 
the Armada. A capable commander would have sent a few 
launches to grapple the burning hulks, which of course were now 
deserted, and tow them out of harm’s way. Spanish sailors were 
not cowards, and would not have flinched from duty because it 
might be dangerous; but the Duke and Diego Florez lost their 
heads again. A signal-gun from the San Martin ordered the 
whole fleet to slip their cables and stand out to sea. 

Orders given in panic are doubly unwise, for they spread the 
terror in which they originate. The danger from the fire ships 
was chiefly from the effect on the imagination, for they appear to 
have drifted by and done no real injury. And it speaks well for 
the seamanship and courage of the Spaniards that they were able, 
crowded together as they were, at midnight and in sudden alarm, 
to set their canvas and clear out without running into one another. 
They buoyed their cables, expecting to return for them at day- 
light, and with only a single accident, to be mentioned directly, 
they executed successfully a really difficult manceuvre. 

The Duke was delighted with himself. The fire ships burnt 
harmlessly out. He had baffled the inventions of the endemoniada 
gente. He brought up a league outside the harbour, and supposed 
that the whole Armada had done the same. Unluckily for him- 
self he found it at daylight divided into two bodies. The San 

‘Martin with forty of the best-appointed of the galleons were 
riding together at their anchors. The rest, two-thirds of the 
whole, having no second anchors ready, and inexperienced in 
Channel tides and currents, had been lying to. The west wind 
was blowing up. Without seeing where they were going they 
had drifted to leeward, and were two leagues off towards Grave- 
lines, dangerously near the shore. The Duke was too ignorant 
to realise the full peril of his situation. He signalled to them to 
return and rejoin him. As the wind and tide stood it was 
impossible. He proposed to follow them. The pilots told him 
that if he did the whole fleet might be lost on the banks. 
Towards the land the look of things was not more encouraging. 

One accident only had happened the night before. The 
Capitana galleass, with Don Hugo de Mongada and eight hundred 
men on board, had fouled her helm in a cable in getting under 
way and had become unmanageable. The galley slaves dis- 
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obeyed orders, or else Don Hugo was as incompetent as his 
commander-in-chief. The galleass had gone on the sands, and as 
the tide ebbed had fallen over on her side. Howard, seeing her 
condition, had followed her in the Ark, with four or five others of 
the Queen’s ships, and was furiously attacking her with his boats, 
careless of neutrality laws. Howard’s theory was, as he said, to 
pluck the feathers one by one from the Spaniard’s wing, and here 
was a feather worth picking up. The galleass was the most 
splendid vessel of her kind afloat, Don Hugo one of the greatest 
of Spanish grandees. 

Howard was making a double mistake. He took the galleass 
at last, after three hours’ fighting. Don Hugo was killed by a 
musket-ball. The vessel was plundered, and Howard’s men took 
possession, meaning to carry her away when the tide rose. The 
French authorities ordered him off, threatening to fire upon him ; 
and after wasting the forenoon he was obliged at last to leave 
her where she lay. Worse than this, he had lost three precious 
hours, and had lost along with them, in the opinion of the Prince 
of Parma, the honours of the great day. 

Drake and Hawkins knew better than to waste time plucking 
single feathers. The fire ships had been more effective than they 
could have dared to hope. The enemy was broken up. «The 
Duke was shorn of half his strength, and the Lord had delivered 
him into their hand. He had got under way, still signalling 
wildly, and uncertain in which direction toturn. His uncertainties 
were ended for him by seeing Drake bearing down upon him with 
the whole English fleet, save those which were loitering about the 
galleass. The English had now the advantage of numbers. The 
superiority of their guns he knew already, and their greater speed 
allowed him no hope to escape a battle. Forty ships alone were 
left to him to defend the banner of the crusade and the honour of 
Castile ; but those forty were the largest and the most powerfully 
armed and manned that he had, and on board them were Oquendo, 
De Leyva, Recalde, and Bretandona, the best officers in the Spanish 
navy next to the lost Don Pedro. 

It was now or never for England. The scene of the action 
which was to decide the future of Europe was between Calais and 
Dunkirk, a few miles off shore and within sight of Parma’s camp. 
There was no more manceuvring for the weather-gage, no more 
fighting at long range. Drake dashed straight upon his prey as 
the falcon stoops upon its quarry. A chance had fallen to him 
which might never return; not for the vain distinction of carrying 
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prizes into English ports, not for the ray of honour which would 
fall on him if he could carry off the sacred banner itself and hang 
it in the Abbey at Westminster, but a chance so to handle the 
Armada that it should never be seen again in English waters, and 
deal such a blow on Philip that the Spanish Empire should reel 
with it. The English ships had the same superiority over the 
galleons which steamers have now over sailing vessels. They had 
twice the speed ; they could lie two points nearer to the wind. 
Sweeping round them at cable’s length, crowding them in one upon 
the other, yet never once giving them a chance to grapple, they 
hurled in their cataracts of round shot. Short as was the powder 
supply, there was no sparing it that morning. The hours went on, 
and still the battle raged, if battle it could be called where the 
blows were all dealt on one side and the suffering was all on the 
other. Never on sea or land did the Spaniards show themselves 
worthier of their great name than on that day. But from the 
first they could do nothing. It was said afterwards in Spain that 
the Duke showed the white feather, that he charged his pilot to 
keep him out of harm’s way, that he shut himself up in his cabin, 
buried in woolpacks, and so on. The Duke had faults enough, but 
poltroonery was not one of them. He, who till he entered the 
English Channel had never been in action on sea or land, found 
himself, as he said, in the midst of the most furious engagement 
recorded in the history of the world. As to being out of harm’s 
way, the standard at his masthead drew the hottest of the fire 
upon him. The San Martin’s timbers were of oak and a foot 
thick, but the shot, he said, went through them enough to shatter 
arock. Her deck was a slaughter-house ; half his company were 
killed or wounded, and no more would have been heard or seen of 
the San Martin or her commander had not Oquendo and De 
Leyva pushed in to the rescue and enabled him to creep away 
under their cover. , He himself saw nothing more of the action 
after this. The smoke, he said, was so thick that he could make 
out nothing, even from his masthead. But all round it was but a 
repetition of the same scene. The Spanish shot flew high, as before, 
above the low English hulls, and they were themselves helpless 
butts to the English guns. And it is noticeable and supremely 
creditable to them that not a single galleon struck her colours. 
One of them, after a long duel with an Englishman, was on the 
point of sinking. An English officer, admiring the courage which 
the Spaniards had shown, ran out upon his bowsprit, told them that 
they had done all which became men, and urged them to surrender 
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and save their lives. For answer they cursed the English as 
cowards and chickens because they refused to close. The officer 
was shot. His fall brought a last broadside on them, which 
finished the work. They went down, and the water closed over 
them. Rather death to the soldiers of the Cross than surrender to 
a heretic ! 

The deadly hail rained on. In some ships blood was seen 
streaming out of the scupper-holes. Yet there was no yielding; 
all ranks showed equal heroism. The priests went up and down 
in the midst of the carnage, holding the crucifix before the eyes 
of the dying. At midday Howard came up to claim a second 
share in a victory which was no longer doubtful. Towards the 
afternoon the Spanish fire slackened. Their powder was gone, 
and they could make no return to the cannonade which was still 
overwhelming them. They admitted freely afterwards that if the 
attack had been continued but two hours more they must all have 
struck or gone ashore. But the English magazines were empty 
also; the last cartridge was shot away, and the battle ended from 
mere inability to keep it up. It had been fought on both sides 
with peculiar determination. In the English there was the 
accumulated resentment of thirty years of menace to their country 
and their creed, with the enemy in tangible shape at last to be 
caught and grappled with. In the Spanish, the sense that if 
their cause had not brought them the help they looked for from 
above, the honour and faith of Castile should not suffer in their 
hands. 

It was over. The English drew off, regretting that their 
thrifty mistress had limited their means of fighting for her, and 
so obliged them to leave their work half done. When the cannon 
ceased the wind rose, the smoke rolled away, and in the level 
light of the sunset they could see the results of the action. 

A galleon in Recalde’s squadron was sinking with all hands. 
The San Philip and the San Matteo were drifting dismasted 
towards the Dutch coast, where they were afterwards wrecked. 
Those which were left with canvas still showing were crawling 
slowly after their comrades who had not been engaged, the spars 
and rigging so cut up that they could scarce bear their sails. 
The loss of life could only be conjectured, but it had been 
obviously terrible. The nor’-wester was blowing up and was 
pressing the wounded ships upon the shoals, from which, if it 
held, it seemed impossible in their crippled state they would be 
able to work off, 
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In this condition Drake left them for the night, not to rest, 
but from any quarter to collect, if he could, more food and powder. 
The snake had been scotched, but not killed. More than half the 
great fleet were far away, untouched by shot, perhaps able to 
fight a second battle if they recovered heart. To follow, to drive 
them on the banks if the wind held, or into the North Sea, any- 
where so that he left them no chance of joining hands with 
Parma again, and to use the time before they had rallied from 
his blows, that was the present necessity. His own poor fellows 
were famished and in rags; but neither he nor they had leisure 
to think of themselves. There was but one thought in the whole 
of them, to be again in chase of the flying foe. Howard was as 
resolute as Drake. All that was possible was swiftly done. Seymour 
and the Thames squadron were to stay in the Straits and watch 
Parma. From every attainable source food and powder were 
collected for the rest—far short in both ways of what ought to 
have been, but, as Drake said, ‘we’ were resolved to put on a 
brag and go on as if we needed nothing. Before dawn the 
admiral and he were again off on the chase. 

The brag was unneeded. What man could do had been done, 
and the rest was left to the elements. Never again could Spanish 
seamen be brought to face the English guns with Medina Sidonia 
to lead them. They had a fool at their head. The Invisible 
Powers to whom they had been taught to trust had deserted them. 
Their confidence was gone and their spirits broken. Drearily 
the morning broke on the Duke and his consorts the day after 
the battle. The Armada had collected in the night. The 
nor’-wester had freshened to a gale, and they were labouring 
heavily along, making fatal leeway towards the shoals. 

It was St. Lawrence’s Day, Philip’s patron saint, whose shoulder- 
bone he had lately added to the treasures of the Escurial ; but St. 
Lawrence was as heedless as St. Dominic. The San Martin had 
but six fathoms under her. Those nearer to the land signalled 
five, and right before them they could see the brown foam of the 
breakers curling over the sands, while on their weather-beam, a 
mile distant and clinging to them like the shadow of death, were 
the English ships which had pursued them from Plymouth like 
the dogs of the Furies. The Spanish sailors and soldiers had been 
without food since the evening when they anchored at Calais. 
All Sunday they had been at work, no rest allowed them to eat. 
On the Sunday night they had been stirred out of their sleep by 
the fire ships. Monday they had been fighting, and Monday night 
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committing their dead to the sea. Now they seemed advancing 
directly upon inevitable destruction. As the wind stood there was 
still room for them to wear and thus escape the banks, but they 
would then have to face the enemy, which seemed only refraining 
from attacking them because while they continued on their present 
course the winds and waves would finish the work without help 
from man. Recalde, De Leyva, Oquendo, and other officers were 
sent for to the San Martin to consult. Oquendo came last. 
‘Ah, Seiior Oquendo,’ said the Duke as the heroic Biscayan 
stepped on board, ‘que haremos?’ (what shall we do?) 
‘Let your Excellency bid load the guns again,’ was Oquendo’s 
gallant answer. It could not be. De Leyva himself said that 
the men would not fight the English again. Florez advised 
surrender. The Duke wavered. It was said that a boat was 
actually lowered to go off to Howard and make terms, and that 
Oquendo swore that if the boat left the San Martin on such an 
errand he would fling Florez into the sea. Oquendo’s advice 
would have, perhaps, been the safest if the Duke could have taken 
it. There were still seventy ships in the Armada little hurt. 
The English were ‘bragging,’ as Drake said, and in no condition 
themselves for another serious engagement. But the temper of 
the entire fleet made a courageous course impossible. There was 
but one Oquendo. Discipline was gone. The soldiers in their 
desperation had taken the command out of the hands of the sea- 
men. Officers and men alike abandoned hope, and with no 
human prospect of salvation left to them they flung themselves 
on their knees upon the decks and prayed the Almighty to have 
pity on them. But two weeks were gone since they had knelt on 
those same decks on the first sight of the English shore to thank 
Him for having brought them so far on an enterprise so glorious. 
Two weeks; and what weeks! Wrecked, torn by cannon shot, ten 
thousand of them dead or dying—for this was the estimated loss 
by battle—the survivors could now but pray to be delivered from 
a miserable death by the elements. In cyclones the wind often 
changes suddenly back from north-west to west, from west to 
south. At that moment, as if in answer to their petition, one of 
these sudden shifts of wind saved them from the immediate peril. 
The gale backed round to 8.S.W., and ceased to press them on the 
shoals. They could ease their sheets, draw off into open water, 
and steer a course up the middle of the North Sea. 

So only that they went north, Drake was content to leave 
them unmolested. Once away into the high latitudes they might 
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go where they would. Neither Howard nor he in the low state 
of their own magazines desired any unnecessary fighting. If the 
Armada turned back they must close with it. If it held its 
present course they must follow it till they could be assured it 
would communicate no more for that summer with the Prince of 
Parma. Drake thought they would perhaps make for the Baltic 
or some port in Norway. They would meet no hospitable recep- 
tion from either Swedes or Danes, but they would probably try. 
One only imminent danger remained to be provided against. If 
they turned into the Forth it was still possible for the Spaniards 
to redeem their defeat, and even yet shake Elizabeth’s throne. 
Among the many plans which had been formed for the invasion 
of England, a landing in Scotland had long been the favourite. 
Guise had always preferred Scotland when it was intended that 
Guise should be the leader. Santa Cruz had been in close cor- 
respondence with Guise on this very subject, and many officers in 
the Armada must have been acquainted with Santa Cruz’s views. 
The Scotch Catholic nobles were still savage at Mary Stuart’s 
execution, and had the Armada anchored in Leith Roads with 
twenty thousand men, half a million ducats, and a Santa Cruz 
at its head, it might have kindled a blaze at that moment from 
John o’ Groat’s Land to the Border. 

But no such purpose occurred to the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 
He probably knew nothing at all of Scotland or its parties. 
Among the many deficiencies which he had pleaded to Philip as 
unfitting him for the command, he had said that Santa Cruz had 
acquaintances among the English and Scotch peers. He had 
himself none. The small information which he had of anything 
did not go beyond his orange gardens and his tunny fishing. His 
chief merit was that he was conscious of his incapacity; and, 
detesting a service into which he had been fooled by a hysterical 
nun, his only anxiety was to carry home the still considerable 
fleet which had been trusted to him without further loss. Beyond 
Scotland and the Scotch isles there was the open ocean, and 
in the open ocean there were no sandbanks and no English 
guns. Thus with all sail set he went on before the wind. Drake 
and Howard attended him till they had seen him past the Forth, 
and knew then that there was no more to fear. It was time to 
see to the wants of their own poor fellows, who had endured so 
patiently and fought so magnificently. On the 13th of August 
they saw the last of the Armada, turned back, and made their 
way to the Thames. 
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But the story has yet to be told of the final fate of the great 
‘enterprise of England’ (the ‘ empresa de Inglaterra’), the object of 
so many prayers, on which the hopes of the Catholic world had 
been so long and passionately fixed. It had been ostentatiously 
a religious crusade. The preparations had been attended with 
peculiar solemnities. In the eyes of the faithful it was to be the 
execution of Divine justice on a wicked princess and a wicked 
people. In the eyes of millions whose convictions were less 
decided it was an appeal to God’s judgment to decide between 
the Reformation and the Pope. There was an appropriateness, 
therefore, if due to accident, that other causes besides the action 
of man should have combined in its overthrow. 

The Spaniards were experienced sailors; a voyage round the 
Orkneys and round Ireland to Spain might be tedious, but at 
that season of the year need not have seemed either dangerous or 
difficult. On inquiry, however, it was found that the condition 
of the fleet was seriously alarming. The provisions placed on 
board at Lisbon had been found unfit for food, and almost all had 
been thrown into the sea. The fresh stores taken in at Corunna 
had been consumed, and it was found that at the present rate 
there would be nothing left in a fortnight. Worse than all, the 
water-casks refilled there had been carelessly stowed. They had 
been shot through in the fighting and were empty; while of 
clothing or other comforts for the cold regions which they were 
entering no thought had been taken. The mules and horses 
were flung overboard, and Scotch smacks which had followed the 
retreating fleet reported that they had sailed for miles through 
floating carcasses. 

The rations were reduced for each man to a daily half-pound 
of biscuit, a pint of water, and a pint of wine. Thus, sick and 
hungry, the wounded left to the care of a medical officer, who 
went from ship to ship, the subjects of so many prayers were left to 
encounter the climate of the North Atlantic. The Duke blamed 
all but himself; he hanged one poor captain for neglect of orders, 
and would have hanged another had he dared; but his authority 
was gone. They passed the Orkneys in a single body. They 
then parted, it was said in a fog; but each commander had to look 
out for himself and his men. In many ships water must be had 
somewhere, or they woulddie. The San Martin, with sixty con- 
sorts, went north to the sixtieth parallel. From that height the 
pilots promised to take them down clear of the coast. The wind 
still clung to the west, each day blowing harder than the last. 
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When they braced round to it their wounded spars gave way. 
Their rigging parted. With the greatest difficulty they made at 
last sufficient offing, and rolled down somehow out of sight of 
land, dipping their yards in the enormous seas. Of the rest, one 
or two went down among the Western Isles and became wrecks 
there, their crews, or part of them, making their way through 
Scotland to Flanders. Others went north to Shetland or the 
Faroe Islands. Between thirty and forty were tempted in upon 
the Irish coasts. There were Irishmen in the fleet, who must 
have told them that they would find the water there for which 
they were perishing, safe harbours, anda friendly Catholic people ; 
and they found either harbours which they could not reach or 
sea-washed sands and reefs. They were all wrecked at various 
places between Donegal and the Blaskets. Something like eight 
thousand half-drowned wretches struggled on shore alive. Many 
were gentlemen, richly dressed, with velvet coats, gold chains, and 
rings. The common sailors and soldiers had been paid their 
wages before they started, and each had a bag of ducats lashed to 
his waist when he landed through the surf. The wild Irish of 
the coast, tempted by the booty, knocked unknown numbers of 
them on the head with their battleaxes, or stripped them naked 
and left them to die of the cold. On one long sand strip in 
Sligo an English officer counted eleven hundred bodies, and he 
heard that there were as many more a few miles distant. 

The better-educated of the Ulster chiefs, the O’Rourke and 
O'Donnell, hurried down to stop the butchery and spare Ireland 
the shame of murdering helpless Catholic friends. Many—how 
many cannot be said—found protection in their castles. But even 
so it seemed as if some inexorable fate pursued all who had sailed 
in that doomed expedition. Alonzo de Leyva, with half a hundred 
young Spanish nobles of high rank who were under his special 
charge, made his way in a galleass into Killibeg. He was himself 
disabled in landing. O’Donnell received and took care of him and 
his companions. After remaining in O’Donnell’s castle for a 
month he recovered. The weather appeared to mend. The 
galleass was patched up, and De Leyva ventured an attempt to 
make his way in her to Scotland. He had passed the worst 
danger, and Scotland was almost in sight ; but fate would have its 
victims. The galleass struck a rock off Dunluce and went to 
pieces, and Don Alonzo and the prineely youths who had sailed 
with him were washed ashore all dead, to find an unmarked grave 
in Antrim: 
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Most pitiful of all was the fate of those who fell into the 
hands of the English garrisons in Galway and Mayo. Galleons 
had found their way into Galway Bay; one of them had reached 
Galway itself, the crews half dead with famine and offering 
a cask of wine for a cask of water. The Galway townsmen 
were human and tried to feed and care for them. Most were too 
far gone to be revived, and died of exhaustion. Some might 
have recovered, but recovered they would be a danger to the 
State. The English in the West of Ireland were but a handful in 
the midst of a sullen, half-conquered population. The ashes of 
the Desmond rebellion were still smoking, and Dr. Sanders and 
his Legatine Commission were fresh in immediate memory. The 
defeat of the Armada in the Channel could only have been vaguely 
heard of. All that English officers could have accurately known 
must have been that an enormous expedition had been sent to 
England by Philip to restore the Pope ; and Spaniards, they found, 
were landing in thousands in the midst of them with arms and 
money ; distressed for the moment, but sure, if allowed time to get 
their strength again, to set Connaught in a blaze. They had no 
fortresses to hold so many prisoners, no means of feeding them, 
no men to spare to escort them to Dublin. They were responsible 
to the Queen’s Government for the safety of the country. The 
Spaniards had not come on any errand of mercy to her or hers. 
The stern order went out to kill them all wherever they might be 
found, and two thousand or more were shot, hanged, or put to the 
sword. Dreadful! Yes, but war itself is dreadful and has its 
own necessities. 

The sixty ships which had followed the San Martin succeeded 
at last in getting round Cape Clear, but in a condition scarcely 
less miserable than that of their companions who had perished in 
Ireland. Half their companies died—died of untended wounds, 
hunger, thirst, and famine fever. The survivors were moving 
skeletons, more shadows and ghosts than living men, with scarce 
strength left them to draw a rope or handle a tiller. In some 
ships there was no water for fourteen days. The weather in the 
lower latitudes lost part of its violence, or not one of them would 
have seen Spain again. As it was they drifted on outside Scilly 
and into the Bay of Biscay, and in the second week in September 
they dropped in one by one. Recalde, with better success than 
the rest, made Corunna. The Duke, not knowing where he was, 
found himself in sight of Corunna also, The crew of the San 
Martin were prostrate and could not work her in. They signalled 
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for help, but none came, and they dropped away to leeward to 
Bilbao. Oquendo had fallen off still further to Santander, and 
the rest of the sixty arrived in the following days at one or other 
of the Biscay ports. On board them, of the thirty thousand who 
had left those shores but two months before in high hope and 
passionate enthusiasm, nine thousand only came back alive—if 
alive they could be called. It is touching to read in a letter from 
Bilbao of their joy at the warm Spanish sun, the sight of the grapes 
on the white walls, and the taste of fresh home bread and water 
again. But it came too late to save them, and those whose bodies 
might have rallied died of broken hearts and disappointed dreams. 
Santa Cruz’s old companions could not survive the ruin of the 
Spanish navy. Recalde died two days after he landed at Bilbao. 
Santander was Oquendo’s home. He had a wife and children 
there, but he refused to see them, turned his face to the wall, and 
died too. The common seamen and soldiers were too weak to 
help themselves. They had to be left on board the poisoned ships 
till hospitals could be prepared to take them in. The authorities 
of Church and State did all that men could do; but the case was 
past help, and before September was out all but a few hundred 
needed no further care. 

Philip, it must be said for him, spared nothing to relieve the 
misery. The widows and orphans were pensioned by the State. 
The stroke which had fallen was received with a dignified sub- 
mission to the inscrutable purposes of Heaven. Diego Florez 
escaped with a brief imprisonment at Burgos. None else were 
punished for faults which lay chiefly in the King’s own presump- 
tion in imagining himself the instrument of Providence. 

The Duke thought himself more sinned against than 
sinning. He did not die, like Recalde or Oquendo, seeing no 
occasion for it. He flung down his command and retired to his 
palace at St. Lucan ; and so far was Philip from resenting the loss 
of the Armada on its commander, that he continued him in his 
governorship of Cadiz, where Essex found him seven years later, 
and where he ran from Essex as he had run from Drake. 

The Spaniards made no attempt to conceal the greatness of 
their defeat. Unwilling to allow that the Upper Powers had been 
against them, they set it frankly down to the superior fighting 
powers of the English. 

The English themselves, the Prince of Parma said, were modest 
in their victory. They thought little of their own gallantry. To 
them the defeat and destruction of the Spanish fleet was a declara- 
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tion of the Almighty in the cause of their country and the Pro- 
testant faith. Both sides had appealed to Heaven, and Heaven 
had spoken. 

It was the turn of the tide. The wave of the reconquest of 
the Netherlands ebbed from that moment. Parma took no more 
towns from the Hollanders. The Catholic peers and gentlemen 
of England, who had held aloof from the Established Church, 
waiting ad illud tempus for a religious revolution, accepted the 
verdict of Providence. They discovered that in Anglicanism they 
could keep the faith of their fathers, yet remain in communion 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen, use the same liturgy, 
and pray in the same temples. For the first time since Elizabeth’s 
father broke the bonds of Rome the English became a united 
nation, joined in loyal enthusiasm for the Queen, and were satis- 
fied that thenceforward no. Italian priest should tithe or toll in 
her dominions. 

But all that, and all that went with it, the passing from Spain 
to England of the sceptre of the seas, must be left to other lectures, 
or other lecturers who have more years before them than I. My 
own theme has been the poor Protestant adventurers who fought 
through that perilous week in the English Channel and saved 
their country and their country’s liberty. 


J. A. FROUDE. 












































The Strange Adventure of 
Parson Trussbit. 


WAS blowing mighty hard over the downs from the sea, with 
ever and anon a lash of rain, which did sting the Parson’s 
windward cheek, like to a cut from a dog-whip, being, as is wont 
with rain from the north-east, cold and raw, with a suspicion of 
hail. 

The good man was hard put to it to keep his shovel-hat— 
which, by the same token, he had bought brand-new only last 
Lammas—on his head with grasp of both hands, letting his cloak 
flap behind him with a noise as of pistol-shots. And the stress of 
weather did compel the worthy pastor to screw up that side of his 
face which did bear the brunt thereof, in such fashion as a beholder 
would have deemed right comical, inasmuch as the eye on that 
side was closed in a continual wink for the better exclusion of the 
wet-laden wind and the salt flecks of sea-foam which were driving 
inland, like unto overgrown flakes of snow. 

But now the path dipped from the gale-swept uplands into 
the hollow, wherein nestled the parsonage, with the appurtenances 
thereof, to wit, a well-stocked garden and trim grounds, with some 
Six acres of good pasture. 

Parson Trussbit hove a deep sigh of relief as he laid his hand 
on the latch of the gate leading to his shrubbery, and he was in 
act to open it, when suddenly he was ware of a rustling noise 
amid the bushes to his right, as though of one plunging hastily 
into the shrubbery out of the roadway. 

"Twas a dim December evening quickly drawing on to dusk, so 
that the Parson could see nothing, but hearkened the more. Not 
that it availed ; for the roar of the wind in the tree-tops and the 
distant Gelsder of the surf did swallow up all other sounds. Nor 
did it profit to grope his way into the shrubbery in the wake of 
the sound. So, being sore aweary, ‘Tush!’ quoth the Parson to 
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himself, ‘’twas but Farmer Tubb’s lurcher in quest of a rabbit. 
"Tis a poaching brute and shall be looked to,’ and with that wended 
his way homewards. 

‘ Sakes alive!’ cried Mistress Trussbit, scanning her husband’s 
plight with uplifted hands and pitiful eyes; ‘ methinks bed would 
serve thee best, Ezekiel, and a hot supper therein of pig’s pettitoes, 
with, perhaps, a mug of hot spiced ale to set thee asleep. For 
verily thou art sore tired and wet, oh, my poor man !—wet as a 
newly-wrung dishclout !’ 

The good parson, being as wax in his lady’s right capable hands, 
forthwith sought his bedchamber, where was ready lit a bright 
fire, most comforting to his tired and chilled limbs. Having 
washed him, untied his points, and said his prayers, he was soon 
between the home-spun sheets, blinking at the twinkling of the 
fire on the polished oak panelling of the room, and already nod- 
ding unto slumber. 

And, in sooth, while Mistress Trussbit was superintending 
Simple Sally’s preparation of his supper, the worthy man did, for 
a brief season, visit the land of dreams, as will be seen anon, 

But meanwhile, reader, I would fain introduce this same Sally 
to thee, as playing no slight part in my narrative of what befell. 

A short, squab wench it was, with a broad face and high 
cheek-bones; somewhat underhung withal. Flaxen hair of a 
bleached appearance had Sally, and big, pathetic eyes of light 
blue. Not quite as other wenches was poor Sal. If haply accosted 
by a stranger, or suddenly questioned by whomsoever, as a covey 
of partridges is scattered by an unbroken pointer pup, so were 
poor Sally’s wits put to the wing. 

Mischievous boys (myself, to my shame, be it said, among 
them) were wont to fire off absurd questions at her of set pur- 
pose to see the hopeless, vacant look spread, like a curtain, over the 
foolish, kindly face. 

Yet was Sal a right excellent handmaid, and thrifty withal. 
Some years before there had fallen unto her a small bequest from 
an aunt, and this she had carefully hoarded, as likewise had she 
the bulk of her earnings. 

‘There, Sally lass,’ said her mistress, ‘I will myself take thy 
master his supper. And do thou see the little ones abed and lock 
the doors, and, that done, go thou thyself to roost, girl, for ‘twas 
a heavy washing. As for me, I'll e’en do such sewing as needs by 
the bedchamber fire. So good-night to thee, Sal, woman !’ 
Whereupon, much to worthy Mistress Trussbit’s surprise, and 
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somewhat to the detriment of her second-best cap, some great 
wave of feeling did incontinently sweep Sally away with it, and in 
a moment her arms were round her mistress’s neck, and she was 
sobbing ‘Good-bye’ in lieu of ‘ Good-night.’ 

The clatter of plates, as his wife set down the supper-tray, did 
straightway awaken the Parson out of his doze, 

He sat up in his bed, with wild eyes gleaming from beneath 
his night-capped brows. 

‘Alice! what meaneth this ringing of the church-bell ?’ 

‘Bell, Ezekiel! Why, what aileth the man ?’ 

‘T tell thee, Alice, I heard it clearly but now.’ 

For all answer Mistress Trussbit stepped to the window and 
drew aside the curtain. 

The gale was at its height. It was yelping and tearing at the 
casement, like unto a beast of prey, and anon, failing to rend it, 
was sobbing and moaning an’ ’twere a lost spirit. What with this 
and the creaking of boughs as the gust did strain them, to say 
nought of the deep undertone of the surf’s sullen roar on the 
distant beach, small chance was there of hearing the sound 
of a bell, even had it been hard by. But the church was on the 
leeward side of the house, half a mile away, and the bell thereof, 
being of weakly, not to say cracked, tone, was barely audible at 
the parsonage on the calmest of summer days. 

The Parson drew the spindle-legged table nearer the bedside 
and said his grace before meat. 

‘What hath come over our Sally gladly would I give my best 
salting of pork to know,’ said his wife as she settled to her sewing, 
having trimmed the waning fire. 

Mr. Trussbit paused in his meal with mute inquiry. *Twas all 
the spur Mistress Trussbit needed, and forthwith she plunged into 
the tale of Sally’s strange emotion. And even in the very telling 
thereof did a sudden thought flash upon her. 

‘Ezekiel, what if that wicked knave, Deadly Dick, hath been 
here again and seen the maiden ?’ 

And the little woman flushed with indignation. Now the 
Parson that day, in his long tramp to visit the wild fisher-folk at 
the uttermost extremity of his parish, had heard rumours of Dick 
being in the neighbourhood. But he said nought of this, nor of 
the rustling in the bushes—which now, he felt assured, was caused 
by Dick’s sneaking off the premises—being loth to alarm his wife. 

As for Mistress Trussbit, she became thoughtful and silent, 
and moreover wished her husband to betake himself to the sleep 
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he so sorely did need, which presently, much to her content, he 
did. 

But about ten of the clock he awoke with a start. ‘ Alice! 
Hark to that bell! ’Tis a-ringing lustily !’ 

But again did his good wife with gentle persuasion allure him, 
being drowsy and heavy of the eyelids, into as sound a slumber as 
ever. 

Yet did the thought keep knocking at her heart’s door, as she 
plied her needle— 

‘What if shipwrecked mariners had, in sooth, got into the 
church and were ringing the bell to summon aid!’ 

But she resolutely put the fancy from her, as being nought 
but a figment of an anxious brain, and her meditations did again 
gather, as they had done oft that night, round her domestic’s 
strange demeanour. 

Deadly Dick was the terror of that country-side. The tale 
ran that he was a murderer and a pirate; certes he was both 
poacher and smuggler, and the ill-repute of many foul and cruel 
acts did besmirch his ill-omened name. 

Once Parson Trussbit had interfered when this gallows-bird 
was for striking a woman, to wit, Dame Porcot, in one of his 
frenzied fits of sudden anger. Whereupon the knave did ruffle 
his feathers, like a gamecock, and out with ribald and scurrilous 
abuse fit to shock the boatswain of a man-o’-war, let alone a quiet 
country clergyman. But, when he proceeded to shake his fists 
and threaten violence, then did the Parson, being a man of inches 
and shoulder-width and as brave as a lion, summarily take the 
scoundrel by the scruff of the neck and administer unto him so 
tough a hiding that the bully roared for mercy, and, on Mr. 
Trussbit’s relaxing his grip, did take himself forthwith out of the 
parish, to the joy of all therein. 

Mistress Trussbit was about gathering up her work, the 
kitchen-clock having long gone eleven, when the Parson, for the 
third time, awoke. 

‘ Alice, love! It boots not talking. ’Tis a matter I must 
see to.’ 

‘ Hast heard the bell again ?’ 

‘Ay, that have I. And unravel this coil will I without more 
ado.’ 

And, with the word, he set about attiring himself with all speed, 
his wife the while, far from offering hindrance, finding him all 
such garments as he would require. Nor made she any sign till 
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just as he was sallying forth of the door, when, raising herself on 
tiptoe, she kissed his lips with a ‘God bless and keep thee, hus- 
band!’ and so back quietly to pray in her chamber, and, that 
done, to get ready a hot cup of coffee and a bright fire for Mr. 
Trussbit’s home-coming. 

By this, the storm having worn itself out, the night was calm 
and clear. Like a sleeping infant lay the quiet earth, kissed by 
the moonlight. Only from the shore there came to the ear the 
thud of the rollers as they thrashed the shingle. Underfoot ’twas 
seething wet, and the Parson had to pick him a way among the 
puddles left by the rain. 

At length, after tedious and slippery walking, he fetched 
Deadman’s Lane, winding up the side of the hill to the 
churchyard. 

Of a sudden the Parson halted, and he heard his own lips 
saying, ‘ What’s that yonder?’ with the strange feeling that it 
was not himself that spake the words. 

The question thrilled through every nerve of his body, and 
loudly did his heart thump it at the gate of his ribs. , 

A female figure, closely veiled and dressed in white, was coming 
towards him down the lane. This at dead of night in full sheen 
of the moon ! 

Mr. Trussbit stood as though rooted to the spot. Do what 
would he, his tongue did refuse utterance. 

The spectre was the first who did break the dread silence. 
‘Measterdear! ’Tis good o’ thee to come to my marrying. But 
I’ve clean forgot my money. ‘Tis sewed into t’other gown. And 
Dick, he was terrible angered and sent me back for ut. But I'll 
be back ere thou count twenty, and ’twill be a bonny bridal.’ 

Poor Sal’s eyes shone- with unwonted excitement as she 
prattled on. 

At the very first tones of her voice the Parson was himself 
again and able to give keen attention to her words, which did in 
sooth reveal unto him the peril wherein she stood, as a flash of light- 
ning, on a darksome night, maketh clear the edge of a precipice. 

He answered her very quiet and as one speaketh to a child— 

‘I’m thinking, Sally, twill be over late, by the Act of the Par- 
liament, for thee to get wed to-night, seeing ‘tis gone midnight. 
I'll on and explain the law to Dick, and do thou hie thee home, 
lass, and warm some supper for thy sweetheart and thee. And 
to-morrow he shall wed thee in light of day for all the folks to see, 
"Twere pity this brave finery o’ thine were wasted.’ 
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Sally’s assent was hearty. 

‘That will I, Measter. "Tis what I’ve always said to Dick. 
But he’s a masterful man. And, for all my brave duds, I be a 
shiver 0’ the cold.’ 

And off she went, crooning to herself fragments of a sea-song 
which had caught her fancy, while the Parson, pulling his hat 
over his brows and grasping his good stick tightly, made for the 
church. Not, howbeit, without caution, for he crept under 
shadow of the bank till he got abreast of a gnarled and stunted 
elder-bush which sprawled along the top of the hedge, not unlike 
in shape to an unskilful rider crouching on his steed and clutching 
its mane. Here he halted, and, warily peering through the twisted 
boughs, spied, lurking in the porch, the form of a sailor man. 
More he could not discern, and that but dimly, for the porch was 
in shadow. 

Now a more valiant man than Mr. Trussbit never trod neat’s 
leather. Moreover, his heart did burn within him for ire, at 
the dastard act of beguiling a poor, witless maid into so lonesome 
a spot, doubtless with some felon purpose, at such an hour of night. 

So, without counting the danger if haply, as afterwards proved 
to be the case, the other man were equipped with firearms, he 
was over the hedge and for the porch at speed. 

Whereupon Dick, for it was he, out with his pistol and fired. 
But, by the mercy of God, the wretch’s aim being uncertain for 
the suddenness of the unexpected encounter, the bullet did whistle 
harmless past the parson’s ear. 

‘Stop and face me like a man!’ roared Mr. Trussbit, like unto 
a bull of Bashan. 

Last thought of Dick’s was that. In lieu thereof, with a 
malediction on his pistol, he was off, doubling round the west 
corner of the church with the agility of a wild cat, and the parson 
after him hot-foot. 

Not without purpose took Dick that course, as Mr. Trussbit 
found when he plumped head forward into something of the nature 
of a trench, and so lay stunned for a space, while the sailor, with 
a mocking laugh, vanished into the night. 

When the Parson came to he did perceive that what he had 
stumbled into was, to his horror, a new-made grave. There, on 
the wet grass nigh to it, lay pick and spade. "Twas dug under 
an old yew-tree, on the north side of the church, where the good 


folk of the parish prayed never to be buried among the nameless 
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‘°Twas meant for poor Sally,’ mused Mr. Trussbit, who did 
forthwith unlock the church door (having brought the key with 
him), and in the dim moonlight did kneel in the giving of thanks, 
‘neath the great east window, for that he had escaped the assassin’s 
bullet, and had been the humble instrument, through a God-sent 
warning, of saving a fellow-creature from an awesome fate. 

Never more was Deadly Dick seen in those regions. Never 
more was Sally teased, as of yore. None told her (for reverent 
pity) the true story of that night, which ever died into whispers 
if she happened by. 

Only she knew that Dick returned not to redeem his troth, 
and into the great blue eyes, often turned seawards, there crept 
the wistful look of one who waits expectant. 

A matter of two years had passed away. One spring morning 
there sounded in the little bay below the parsonage the plash of 
oars. “Iwas the chaplain of a man-o’-war in the offing, who had 
come in one of the ship’s boats to smoke a pipe with his old 
schoolmate, Parson Trussbit. 

From him did the Parson learn that Dick had died repentant 
in foreign parts, with Sally’s name upon his dying lips. 

Even as he told the tale a moan of mortal anguish smote upon 
the ears of narrator and listener, and there stood Sally behind 
them, white as driven snow! She had come in unobserved, sent 
by her mistress on some household errand. 

From that day she pined away, and gradually betook her to 
a sick-bed. 

One stormy night (such an one as that memorable by Mr. 
Trussbit’s dream) the cloud which had so long floated o’er her 
dimmed intellect did lift, as a sea fog rolls away from the surface 
of the deep, and there flashed into the gladdening eyes a look of 
recognition— 

‘Dick!’ 

And with the word passed the gentle spirit. 


R. Parperr. 
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Dean Chureh of St. Paul’s. 


HEY were in London together, great men both, Dean Stanley 
at Westminster and Dean Church at St. Paul’s. But while 
Dean Wellesley’s words to the present writer were, ‘ You could not 
make Stanley a Bishop: he writes such an abominable hand’: the 
words said to the present writer by a Prelate who stood just as high 
as any can in the great Anglican Church were emphatic concerning 
the Dean of St. Paul’s. ‘He deserves anything. He is fit for 
anything.’ That Prelate was not at all of Dean Church’s way of 
thinking. He was speaking of the possibility of Dean Church’s 
being taken from the Deanery straight to the highest place 
of all. 

The portrait of Dean Stanley prefixed to his Life is in- 
tolerably bad : it is a serious trial to such as knew and loved the 
man. Miss Church’s Life of her great and good Father is in 
every way admirable: and the picture (engraved from a photo- 
graph, like Dean Stanley’s) is the man as he lived, neither better 
nor worse than the fact. Here is the face one remembers so well: 
the worn, sweet face, which expressed only the higher elements 
which are in poor humanity: which indicated that the less worthy 
were not in that pure and noble nature at all. The finest-looking 
ecclesiastic I ever saw was Dr. Muir of Edinburgh : the finest-look- 
ing man. When a youth, I got a perfect photograph of him, and 
kept it between the two English Archbishops of that day. I have 
asked many which one of the three looked worthy of the highest 
place: I never got but one answer. But the most winning face I 
have known, the sweetest, the expression that drew you to the man 
and made you quickly feel how fully you could confide in him: 
the look of wisdom, gentleness, moral elevation, and of courage 
too: these were with Dean Church. I do not believe that a 
better man ever lived in this world. 


_| Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his Daughter, Mary C. Church. 
With a Preface by the Dean of Christ Church. London: Macmillan & Co, 1894. 
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It was not so often that a pilgrim from the Kirk,—far away 
from the Dean in various ways—had opportunity to study the 
personality which that portrait pathetically recalls. But it was 
for a good while each time; and once quite alone with him in 
that old-fashioned library in Doctors’ Commons: a long and frank 
talk. And one marked Dean Church very intently. I have seen 
that ascetic face flushed with a pink flush: it was of righteous 
indignation. I have seen it look very perplexed. I have seen 
the most benignant of all smiles upon it: and I have marked the 
amused enjoyment of a quaint incident long past, when he told 
how ‘ Tait of Balliol’ defied the President of the Oxford Union, 
and was fined a guinea: not indeed possessing many guineas then. 
Then Dean Church started from his chair, and went through the 
pantomime of fiercely bringing a trencher-cap from behind him, 
and shaking it in truculent fashion in the face of authority. I never 
can forget Dean Church trying to look ferocious, The reader 
may fancy such a thing impossible: but I declare firmly that the 
Dean not only looked alarmingly wrathful, but looked astonish- 
ingly like unto Archbishop Tait just departed. One thing I 
discovered that day. It was, that the saintly and dignified Dean, 
who could do many things supremely well, could have done one 
more had he condescended to it. He could have taken off his 
friends with an awful vraisemblance. But of course such a thing 
could not be. Not but what I have known one still higher give 
imitations. 

I do not believe that, while talking (and sometimes listening) 
in that simple, unaffected way, it ever occurred to him that one 
was getting the features into one’s memory: and listening with 
watchful intentness to every word he said, I have not seen many 
great men: but I have seen some: and I remember no instance in 
which one felt, as one did then, and that speedily, the extra- 
ordinary unique charm which was about the whole personality. 
One thing came home: the thought what an unspeakable privilege 
it would be to be set down in life near such a man: and to be free 
to go to him in one’s perplexities and irritations. Here, indeed, 
was a Father in God. But to such as the writer that could not 
be. I live under a system (which has a good deal to say for 
itself too), but which does not attract such men, and could not 
use them. There is, indeed, no place for such in regions I know. 
Fancy a man like Dean Church making a vulgar claptrap speech, 
appealing cleverly to the prejudices and stupidities of |.is hearers ; 
bullying the more enlightened among them: as I was often con- 
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demned to hear in my youth. God be thanked, even North of the 
Tweed, such have almost ceased to be, at least in the National 
Establishment. But they had their day: a degrading day even 
to remember. And some folk have an unhappily good memory. 

There was the man who was worthy of anything: and who, 
spite of Coleridge’s awful lines,’ might have had anything. 
Doubtless it was one instance in ten thousand: in which, by 
God’s election, the great good man might have inherited what he 
deserved. He never sought anything. He tried hard to put 
everything away. ll that unselfishness and nobleness which 
others have pretended to have, whom one knew to be the most 
unscrupulous of pushers and self-seekers, were really in Dean 
Church. And it is a grand thing, if a most exceptional, that 
now and then honesty proves to be the best policy. Could any 
sane being imagine Dean Church as telling a lie to push his own 
claims, or to trip up a better than himself? The reader possibly 
remembers what was said by a great Double-First, wholly devoid 
of common sense, concerning Mr. Fletcher of Madeley. One 
does not like to put it on the page. But indeed he said 
that he thought Mr. Fletcher was better than Christ. That is 
awful: awful beyond words. And Fletcher would have read the 
words with horror. No doubt Fletcher was wonderfully sweet and 
good. But I am quite sure that the saintly Fletcher was not 
better than the saintly Dean. 

And I think Dean Church knew when he had got hold of any 
one; and was pleased to think he had got hold of one, how lowly 
soever. After my first sight of him, and talk with him, he sent 
me a long and singular letter which I remember well: though I 
could not find it to-day. He said, ‘I hope you will not be in 
London without coming to see me: and somehow I don’t think 
you will.’ It was indeed as he anticipated. I never could 
dream that I was of the inner circle of his friends: or that to him 
I was more than one of very many men who were drawn to him: 
who felt the influential charm of him: and then who passed out 
and passed away. Yet he wrote me many letters: and spoke in 
them with much frankness of his feeling on serious things. I was 
one of those, possibly not very many, who knew from himself at 
the time (everybody knows now) that he might, if he would, have 
been Archbishop in succession to Tait. He gave me four or five 
of his books: those books which indicate such a wonderful 
diversity of gifts: which seem to show that all fields of know, 
' St, Andrews and Elsewhere, p, 169, 
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ledge were open to him: all trodden with equal ease and grace. 
He told me many things of deep interest ; never anything more 
memorable than once at Christmas-time how things were going 
in the Church of England as in his earlier days he would never 
have ventured to hope. Then his letter went on, in the clear 
unhurried beautiful handwriting: ‘Indeed we are going through 
our pilgrimage, and we have been made to feel it lately. And 
yet in other ways there are wonderful and unexpected signs of a 
sunrise that once no one hoped for. But all is strangely 
mingled,—light and dark, hope and dismay.—“ While the earth 
remaineth, . . . . cold and heat, and summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, and day and night,—shall not cease.”’ 

I cannot but add, that just as kindly as did Stanley and Hugh 
Pearson,' Dean Church was ready to hold out a warm hand to the 
Kirk of Scotland as by law established. Not, indeed, for the 
same reasons. Like Dr. Liddon, Dean Church was constrained to 
disapprove the system of the North. But both had learnt to like 
some of the men who were associated with it: and I think (as 
even with some Roman Catholics) that both judged an imperfect 
National Church as better than none at all. I know, well, how 
Liddon varied in his views upon the question of Establishment. 
As for Stanley, he believed (as we believe north of the Tweed) 
that no Church government was right in the sense that all others 
were fatally wrong: and that a republican Church, suiting the 
genius of the race, was the right thing for Scotland: even as a 
hierarchical was the right thing for England. Vividly Liddon’s 
words came back: ‘The separation of Scotland and England is a 
great misfortune. But it is the fault of nobody living. And I 
don’t see how it is to be mended meanwhile.’ Even so said 
Archbishop Tait to the writer, with the very saddest look of the 
sad face: ‘The practical difficulties are so great, that we must 
just wait the leadings of God’s providence. He had been 
expressing his earnest desire for union between those whom 
Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews called ‘Euodias and Syntyche’ : 
beseeching them, at the re-opening of Chichester Cathedral (far 
away indeed from Syntyche) to be ‘of the same mind in the 
Lord.’ But Liddon thought that the good Bishop weakened his 
position by declaring that after his long experience of Scotland, he 
durst not now say that Episcopacy was necessary to the being of 
a Church: but only to its well-being. And Liddon’s words to me 
were that ‘he was no more free to reject Episcopacy, than to 

} St, Andrews and Elsewhere, p. 156, 
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reject the Gospel of St. John.’ But for conscientious constraint, 
he frankly said to me he would not be ‘an Episcopalian.’ 

It is vain to go into that question here. It cannot be treated 
unless by lengthy explanations of Scottish history, and of the 
deepest associations of a tenacious race. Few Anglicans would 
be much interested in sucha dissertation. Only let it be said that 
ifany worthy portion of the Anglo-Saxon race had any system what- 
soever thrust upon it by inexpiable brutalities, absolutely without 
authority of law, by such beings as Charles the Second and the 
ruffians he let loose on Ayrshire and Galloway, that portion of the 
race would reject that system: though it were Christianity itself. 
There is a gleam of chivalry about Claverhouse: founding con- 
siderably upon his beautiful face and his brave death. But there 
is not a ray of relief about the stony-hearted blockhead James 
the Second: nor about the devilish Grierson and Dalyell. Sir 
Walter made Wandering Willy find them in their right place. 

It was the same afternoon, in the library of the deanery, on 
which Dean Church gave that vivid presentment of Archbishop 
Tait at the Oxford Union (‘very fiery-tempered then,’ were the 
words), that he conveyed to me that indeed he might have been 
Primate. He had already implied as much in writing: but now, 
very modestly but quite clearly, he stated the fact : not, however, 
to be repeated as on his authority. I was staying with the Bishop 
of Winchester, and had come to London for the day: Selsdon 
Park was the place then. No doubt I told what I had learnt to 
the Bishop that evening: but never to any other till everybody 
knew. One thing is vivid in memory. After a moment’s pause 
I ventured to say, ‘Why is not that man there?’ The story 
had been told in the third person. The answer was prompt: 
‘That man would have disappeared: he would have been in his 
grave. What seemed to be the most dreaded, singularly, was 
the sitting in the well-known place in the House of Lords, 
liable to be called on to speak for the greatest of National 
Churches. Surely no mortal, aware of the facts, save ‘that man’ 
himself, would have judged him unequal to anything wanted. 

I have known various men, good enough in their way, in 
whose case, had they given me the like information, I should 
have been quite sure there was some mistake. Awful mistakes 
have been made in good faith: like that most extraordinary 
recital in the Life of Bishop Wilberforce that Archbishop Tait 
had declared that while they two lived, Bishop Wilberforce was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Tait merely his lieutenant. After 
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that, anything may be said in honesty. Even an outsider like 
me knew how different was the fact. Even my modest acquaint- 
ance with Archbishop Tait sufficed to assure me that he was just 
the last man living to say such a thing. -I have, indeed, known 
men declare that they had been offered a place, lesser or greater, 
through this: that they had failed to grasp the truth that you 
can only say you have been offered a place when you have been 
offered it by a person who is able to give it to you. And that, a 
worthy man would not tell. It would be ignoble in itself. It 
would lessen the value of the place to the next man thought of. 

In these latter days, I sometimes recall a remark made to me 
by one who was a remarkable man in his day: that General Grey 
whose father was the Prime Minister of the great first Reform Bill. 
In a very long drive, alone with him, he related in the liveliest 
fashion the familiar story, partially true, how William the Fourth 
said to his father that he could go down to dissolve Parliament 
‘in a hackney coach.’ Encouraged by the affable frankness of the 
wise man, I ventured to tell him of a very remarkable statement 
which had been made to myself: and to ask him whether he 
thought the statement true. General Grey did not directly 
answer my question : but he said words which I wrote down, and 
remember with that accuracy which I am told actors call ‘ letter- 
perfect.’ With an extremely keen look at me, he spake as 
follows : ‘A wise man will never say a thing, even if it is true, 
which is such in its nature that nobody will believe it.’ Then 
he ceased. And the subject was departed from. 

All this is said by way of introduction to the declaration : 
that to think of Dean Church as sounding his own trumpet, or 
saying anything which was not true as gospel: was impossible. 
Thrice and four times impossible. 

And the curious thing, making it difficult to set out to such 
as never came under his personal influence what manner of man 
was Dean Church: how elevated above anything unworthy that 
can be in human nature, how nobly good and great: is that there 
was not about him what Chalmers called any ‘ projecting pecu- 
liarity.’ It was the wonderful balance of high qualities which 
made a character which seemed to tremble on the verge of per- 
fection : coming as near to it (I will risk the accusation of extra- 
vagance) as anything human can. It was not, here, one or two 
blazing excellencies: with their attendant defects. It was a 
lambent completeness all round. Everyone knows instances of 
great powers co-existing with great weakness, and worse than 
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weakness : likewise with much ignorance, and a malignant temper. 
The word here is balanced: it must be said again. Here was the 
highest level of wisdom, truthfulness, self-denial, self-forgetful- 
ness, fairness to all, accurate learning in many departments, 
sweetness, goodness, playfulness, brightness, power of cheery talk, 
cordial kindness to an outsider with little claim to it (eg. the 
writer of this page): all, one felt, in a sense fused in the ascetic 
element. More, resolute and brave, though so gentle, and able 
on occasion to be sharp enough: as when he wrote of the leaders 
of the Oxford Movement, attacked (as he thought) unfairly, ‘It is 
odd that such a poor lot should have been able to leave such a mark 
behind them.’ Capable, too, of moral anger: and ranging him-~- 
self, with a flushed cheek, in the battle against all evil, no matter 
in what quarter. So equally-developed a man, somehow, does 
not seem so great as he was. Add, recalling him, the beautiful 
ascetic face: the thin figure in his place in St. Paul’s: pathetic 
to look upon, when one thought who and what he was. I have 
stood in a stall of the Choir just opposite him, three (Colonial) 
Bishops on my right and two on my left, and a little man just 
before me with a magnificent tenor voice which in a solo in the 
anthem made the great church ring from end to end: I had 
gone with the Dean, or I should never have been set in a place 
of such dignity: and it was curious to look across at the thin 
figure, so modest, standing a little back, with men hard by who 
were physically much bigger: and to think how ‘that man’ was 
not second to any there, though Lightfoot was next him, not yet 
a Bishop, and was in a little while to hasten somewhat clumsily up 
to the great pulpit, and preach from the text ‘ Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven?’ It was the Sunday after 
Ascension Day ; and the sermon was a great one, unforgettable. 
But on Ascension Day I had heard the Dean himself. Hugh 
Pearson had commanded me to go, and Dean Church, in appear- 
ance, manner, and matter, was exactly what I had expected. 
Which is not always so. No doubt I had heard a great deal about 
him: and that from his warm friends. 

Seldom, indeed, has a biography been more reviewed than 
this: and I suppose there has been but one voice about both the 
book and its subject. Dean Church’s daughter might be trusted: 
if there be anything in heredity. I could, if I tried, review this 
volume in what Sir Walter called the big bow-wow style: that is, 
write of the Dean in the high historic and ecclesiastical manner, 
or at least attempt to do so: speak of the history of the Church 
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of England in his day, and of the Oxford Movement: even wildly 
endeavour to gauge and estimate Dean Church’s friend the great 
Cardinal. For even an outsider may, through singular cireum- 
stances, have come to know many strange things: an outsider 
(now and then) may be talked to with a wonderful outspokenness 
by the very highest: this, probably, just because he is an out- 
sider. But that mode of treatment has been adopted already, 
often enough. That has been done by very many writers: and 
by some of them just as well as it could be done. Rather I 
should wish to record, so far as I may, some glimpses of that 
quiet, attractive and truly great personality. These are things 
which the present writer cares for much more; and which are 
much more in his line to delineate. 

He was interested in the ways of a non-liturgical National 
Church, as others like him have been. But while acknowledging 
the perfection of adaptation to time and place which may be 
when a devout, cultured, and sympathetic minister is at his best, 
he was like Coleridge, like Liddon, willing to give up that which 
may be on one day in a hundred, for the assurance of worthy 
seemliness at every service. I think he was touched, however, 
by an instance of the criticism of the North. A youth, just 
admitted to orders, had preached in a large church in a locality 
I will not indicate. Before his sermon he had offered a little 
prayer which asked for help: this most properly. Service over, 
the minister of the church said to a worthy old elder, ‘ How did 
you like the young man?’ ‘TI just couldna stand him,’ was the 
startling reply. ‘ Why, what was the matter? I thought he got 
on remarkably well.’ ‘Did ye no’ hear him, in the prayer before 
his sermon, ask for a mouth and wisdom? A mouth! He 
didna need to pray for that. His head was fa’-in’ in two through 
the whole sermon !’ 

He felt, too, that prayer may be offered in which not everyone 
in the congregation can heartily join: this, though in the very 
words of Holy Scripture. Ido not allude to such a case as that 
of the good man who asked, in public supplication, that Satan 
might be sent far hence, even to the Gentiles. Only of one told 
to me in my youth, by a man who became one of the chiefest 
elders of the Kirk. He said, ‘I live down at Kennaquhair in the 
summer. Every Sunday the parish minister offers a petition 
which I can’t possibly join in. He says, ‘‘ Purge our dross, and 
take away all our tin.” Now, I am working hard to earn some- 
thing for my wife and family, and to lay by a little. I can’t 
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possibly say take away all our tin. I have not much, and I 
want to keep it all.’ 

But there are times in which I do not believe Liddon himself 
would have stood up for the use of the Prayer-book. There can 
be only the half-articulate cry of unutterable anguish. When I 
was a lad, I remember how an old woman related something, 
never forgot. Her window looked upon a little back-garden in a 
shabby town: the garden of a poor dissenting minister whose 
wife was at frequent intervals raving mad. ‘I used to see him 
run out of the house like a dementit creature, and pray: It was 
an awfu’ sight to see. Then I knew his wife was wrong.’ Some 
would have sought a dark corner, indoors. But no calm felicitous 
liturgical petitions would do then. No, not the Lord’s Prayer 
itself! It is all true and good, what Keble says in the Preface 
(Advertisement he called it) to the Christian Year, about ‘ a sober 
standard of feeling in matters of practical religion’: about ‘the 
peculiar happiness of the Church of England to possess, in her 
authorised formularies, an ample and secure provision for’ that 
and other things. But surely moments come when these will 
not serve: times for strong crying and tears. 

These eccentric prayers are quite liked by some people, weary 
of tame propriety. I suppose there is no doubt that a human 
being, set high in this world, being told of a singular supplica- 
tion made for herself, said she thought it a remarkably good one. 
The closing words were, ‘And now that she has become an old 
woman, make her a new man.’ 

Some time ago, on occasion of something published by the 
writer to this effect, a parish clergyman of excellent position 
wrote to him: 

‘I cannot refrain from sending you a petition which a good 
friend of mine, now gone to his rest, made use of in his prayer 
during the great Bradlaugh debate in the House of Commons. 
I had it from his own lips, and it ran in these terms: 

‘O Lord, teach our Senators wisdom. Teach them to recog- 
nise the ineffaceable distinction between tolerating infidelity, and 
legalising or sanctioning it. O Lord, Thou hast long tolerated 
the Devil: but I have this yet to learn, that Thou didst ever 
legalise or sanction him. Nay, Thou didst send Thy Son into 
this world for the express purpose of destroying the works of the 
Devil.’ 

Quite lately the incumbent of a great Lanarkshire parish 
wrote to me that he was visiting a sick farmer: and after some 
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serious talk, the minister proposed to have prayers. The farmer 
considered: and then, with the caution of a Scot, he replied, 
‘Aweel, that can dae nae hairm at ony rate.’ The like things 
happen here, every day: and they disconcert a young parson, 
terribly. Do they occur in England? Did the like ever enter 
into the experience of the refined, subtle Oxford scholar, Dean 
Church, when Rector of that little Whatley which most men of 
mark among us would think quite beneath them and their 
powers? Yet it was while holding that undistinguished cure 
that he preached in the great Abbey at the consecration of a 
Bishop on the responsibilities of the priestly office: and his text 
(how sincerely said one’s heart knows) was, ‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things ? ’ 

The reader sees the peril one incurs, getting upon a certain 
line. For excuse it can only be said that once, at least, the great 
and good Dean suffered the writer to go upon it; more than 
patiently. But now let us deviate from it, resolutely. 

It is curious how the life divided itself: eighteen years at 
Oxford, nineteen at Whatley, nineteen at St. Paul’s. One can 
but think of Moses, whose life was divided into three chapters even 
so (they were forty years each): spending the middle division of 
his years, the best, as a shepherd in the desert of Midian. Nor 
was it the case that Mr. Church of Oxford, being worn out, would 
seek a little time of rest. We quite understand that kind of 
thing here, amid a generation sometimes as self-seeking as may 
be found. Very long ago, it was said in my hearing (it was in 
Scotland), ‘All the big preachers are going to little parishes.’ 
But that was only that they might come back refreshed: and 
certain among them chafed extremely in Arcady. Nor can such 
a thing be imagined as Dean Church, at any age, nursing his 
popularity as a preacher: making himself scarce: diminishing 
the output, as they say at the collieries: only coming forth upon 
great occasions,—like a Derby winner whose clothing shall not be 
taken off for a little race: and then ushered in with a flourish of 
trumpets. ‘It’s not worth your while to preach at the opening 
of such an out-of-the-way church’: I have known said by a 
really devout man, Then there are regions in which a man 
wants ‘a larger sphere of usefulness’: in connection (though that 
be not said) with a better living, a charming parsonage, and 
excellent society all round. ‘Have you a nice manse?’ I have 
known said to one who occasionally declared that his sole objects 
in this life were the glory of God and the good of man: though, 
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indeed, nobody believed him, The answer, given in that toné 
which boys call bumptious, was ‘The best in Scotland!’ These 
ears heard the words; though it never has been given me to 
behold the dwelling. 

No doubt, Mr. Church, when Rector of the little and ‘ unde- 
sirable’ Whatley, never in any degree lost his standing. He 
lifted Whatley up: Whatley could not pull him down. And his 
weekly contributions to certain famous organs of thought kept 
him in touch with the world of intellect. None could say, then, 
in words I have heard, ‘ He has not come to much’: ‘ That parish 
was no great catch.’ The highest level of the respect of all who 
knew him was ever the portion of that country parson. I have 
known such held in frank contempt. Let me venture only to 
suggest in a word,—there is no suggestion of pinched means: 
none of the anxieties which have quenched true fires. But, all 
through the career, wnworldly was the note: as I remember it 
in no other instance whatsoever. To anyone who knows what 
moral elevation means, it was a wonderful character. And it may 
here be said that the preface to the Life, by the Dean’s son-in-law, 
Dean Paget of Christ Church, sketches the character as well and 
fully as such a character could be sketched at all. 

As with the Wordsworths, there was a curious Quaker strain. 
It is strange to think of Church, as a boy at school, being set to 
find texts which prove the doctrines of Total Depravity, of Election, 
and Final Perseverance. He was a shy, reserved boy, and knew 
better than to express a sentiment so presumptuous: but even 
then, he had great doubt whether any mortal could be so cocksure 
upon questions like that, as his spiritual pastors and masters 
claimed to be. The glimpses of the Oxford life are of intense 
interest. When Church says that his first-class was a surprise to 
him, of course it must have been so. And he became Fellow of 
Oriel with universal approval: even on the part of those whom he 
surpassed. Everyone seems aiways to have spoken good of him: 
and that went on to the close. It was gracefully said, when 
he got that prized fellowship, by one who did not think as he did, 
‘There is such a moral beauty about Church that they could not 
help taking him.’ 

It is interesting to find him, in the summer of 1840, boating 
off the Isle of Wight with Froude. Singular to read, before the 
appearance of Tract 90, ‘J. H. N. is just publishing a new tract 
about the Articles. He thinks it will make no row. Ward thinks 
it will.’ Probably no stronger proof could be given, how J. H. N. 
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failed to read the signs of the times. One may perhaps say that 
Tract 90 made Archbishop Tait. Church generally approved the 
famous treatise: as did Stanley too, for quite different reasons. 
The upshot was, that Church resigned his tutorship. And in the 
light of after-events, it is indeed strange to think that in the 
summer of 1843 he was warned by the Head of his College that 
in the event of his applying for testimonials for priest’s orders, 
they might in the present condition of affairs be refused him. 

In January 1846 the Guardian appeared: on the same day 
with the Daily News. To Mr. Church fell the review department 
of the admirable ecclesiastical paper, which never has failed to 
keep a conscience, and to regard the old-fashioned distinction 
between right and wrong. No cynicism, no levity, no trimming, 
has ever soiled the standard which was shaken out then. All 
human beings must make the occasional mistake: but the hands 
have always been clean. Very unlike certain organs whose names 
come readily. It is recorded that an early success, which 
helped the newspaper, was Church’s review of the Vestiges of 
Creation: which, oddly at this time of day, is ascribed to Lyell. 
Everybody knows that the book was written by Dr. Robert 
Chambers: written at Abbey Park in St. Andrews. It was only 
after Dr. Chambers died that the book was published with his 
name on the title-page: it was the twelfth edition. Even to his 
own family that reserve was maintained. One of his daughters 
told me that when her father was very near the end she ventured 
to ask him, for the first time, ‘Did you write the Vestiges?’ 
She told me the answer, feebly uttered, was,‘ They say so.’ 
There was ever a breadth of nature, and a sympathy with science, 
about Church, which secured a fairness of treatment then un- 
common, Mr. Disraeli had burlesqued the work, in one of his 
novels, as the ‘ Revelations of Chaos’: and, naturally posing on 
what was then held as ‘the side of the angels,’ he summed the 
doctrine of the Vestiges in the fair and candid sentence, ‘We 
have been fishes: we may be crows.’ Church handled the book 
in a very different spirit. And he said, long after, that in horror 
at views now in the main orthodoxy itself, good folk answered Dr. 
Chambers ‘ often more like old ladies than philosophers.’ It has 
happened to some of us to hear the gravest questions of doctrine, 
criticism, and ritual, oftentimes discussed in that self-same spirit. 
And here, the old women (not all of one sex) were for a time able 
to ruin the prospects of intelligent youth. The Vestiges kept 
Robert Chambers from being Lord Provost of Edinburgh. And 
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the day was in which he would have enjoyed the dignity he 
deserved so well. 

Mr. Church was ordained Priest at Christmas 1852, being 
thirty-seven years of age. It was notearly. Many of us, very far 
beneath Church, thought ourselves very old country parsons years 
before attaining that stage in the pilgrimage. But how different 
the previous career, on taking the reins as parish priest ! And what 
different souls, holding the office! In January 1853 he entered 
on his life and work at Whatley. And he married in July of that 
year. 

Frankly, one cannot think the niche worthy of that great and 
good man. The population was 200. Even supposing no dissent, 
one knows what kind of a congregation that would yield. 
And Church had no training in pastoral work. One would say 
that sensitive, refined nature, was not well fitted for entering on 
pastoral work at that age. Only strong natural bent, or constant 
training beginning at four-and-twenty, will commonly give the 
man what we call ‘a word for everybody.’ Nor did the new Rector 
like the ‘two sermons a Sunday.’ I wonder whether he could 
extemporise to that rural flock: talking away, without book, in 
homely fashion that caught attention and kept it. But he got 
hold: of that there is no doubt. And there was a power of stern 
rebuke. ‘A man durst not any longer beat his wife, else the 
parson would be down on him.’ And he could stop a drunken 
brawl, effectually. Then, though doing his duty so thoroughly, 
there was leisure for reading and writing. The absurd falsetto of 
a frequently-quoted statement of Chalmers, made at first in the 
form of a distinct appeal to the gallery, and a gallery of old 
women trained in the bitterest puritanism,—and flatly contra- 
dicted by his own life,—got no hold here. You may ‘think of 
the littleness of time, and of the greatness of eternity,’ yet write 
your leader for the Guardian, and your essay for the Saturday 
Review. ‘I still hanker after scribbling,’ he said, while serving 
his cure so well. His love and admiration of Mr. Gladstone were 
eager in those days,—as indeed to his last. And with all one’s 
sense of the charm of Tyndall, one sympathises with Church’s 
condemnation of his intellectual ‘insolence.’ In 1869, he de- 
clined a Canonry of Worcester: and the day came in which he 
condemned the outcry against Temple, made Bishop of Exeter. 
Very discreditable incidents attended that opposition: which 
roused the fierce anger of the orthodox Principal Shairp, and 
which we must try to forget. ‘Most unjust, and in its violence, 
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very discreditable,’ was the judgment of Church. And he grieved 
to see ‘a man learned and religious as Pusey is, so blindly unjust 
and intemperate.’ The calm man could speak out, on due occa- 
sions: as when he wrote to Mozley of ‘hatred, contempt, and 
indignation, at the Roman Court, and its tricks and humbug’: 
and during the war, in 1871, of ‘the French wickedness, their 
conceit and lies and chattering insolence.’ All which things were 
true. Nor must we forget the words: ‘I would not be for an 
Established Church in a country like this, if all was to begin de 
novo. But with our history, habits, and conditions of life, what 
damages the Church, damages the best chances of simple, unsec- 
tarian religion. It would be a long time before any system could 
grow up to take the place of our parish churches and superintend- 
ence in country places.’ 

Finally, in August 1871, at the age of fifty-six, Church became 
Dean of St. Paul’s. To Newman he wrote: ‘Gladstone would not 
let me off.’ And six weeks later he wrote to an American friend, 
‘I have made a great mistake in exchanging this peaceful life, 
where I could work calmly and at my leisure, for that tangle and 
whirlpool of ecclesiastical politics.’ Only himself ever thought so. 
The grand work he did there is well within memory. No doubt 
he was grandly seconded. When I was a boy at school in London, 
it was strange to behold the entire congregation squeezed into the 
eastern limb of St. Paul’s, and the great expanse beyond the choir 
desolate, Stanley rejoiced in the crowds which were soon gathered. 
Yet the doctrine was somewhat too much for him. Many in St. 
Andrews remember the gusto with which he repeated a verse by 
an aged man who had known Coleridge. It is right to say that 
the aged man, at the epoch of sending his short poem to Stanley, 
had just come out of the lunatic asylum. Its original need not 
be indicated. 

In old Cockaign did Liddon Khan 
A stately preaching house decree ; 
Where orthodoxy’s river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
From fudge to fiddle-dee. 
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The preaching of Dean Church was over the heads of the 
less cultivated. It is truly said by Canon Scott Holland : 

‘There were no physical effects to aid the impression. The 
voice, though pure-toned, was far from strong; and in delivery he 
held fast to the earlier traditions so characteristic of Newman and 
882 
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the Tractarian chiefs. Gesture, action, were all rigidly dis- 
carded: and the voice retained its even measured monotone 
throughout.’ 

The old order has to change. I remember well, long ago, 
Kingsley saying to me that in preaching you might fitly put as 
much energy into your manner as might be without lifting a 
hand. Any gesture was vulgar and theatrical. I told this to our 
most popular Scottish preacher, whose manner in his prime was 
something marvellous for variety and expressiveness, a graceful 
accompanying illustration of all he said. He replied, truly, that 
Kingsley’s rule was quite arbitrary. I never heard Dean Church 
preach but once. His manner was precisely as Canon Scott Hol- 
land has described it. Yet there was a wonderful charm about it. 
One felt, There was the express rejection of claptrap: even of 
legitimate popular arts. listening to him, I thought of another 
Dean, of another Cathedral: nothing would induce me to indicate 
the locality. I visited it, once upon a time; and having joined 
in its worship (very careless and irreverent), I went round with a 
charming old verger. He, being soon assured of sympathy, began 
to unburdenx his heart. The Dean was a heavy trial to him: the 
Dean’s wife was even heavier. ‘On a Sunday evening, you would 
think the Cathedral was a Ranters’ Chapel. The prayers are got 
through anyhow: then the Dean preaches, and relates anecdotes : 
and all the dissenters of the place are there, grinning.’ On this 
I remarked, ‘ But is it not a good thing that these dear people, 
the dissenters, are induced to come to the Cathedral?’ Where- 
upon the delightful old verger rejoined, with great contempt, 
‘ They don’t think they have come to the Cathedral: they think 
the Cathedral has come to them!’ ‘That was twenty-eight years 
ago. But though I wrote some account of my visit to that 
church, I took care not to relate this conversation. It was confi- 
dential. And I knew perfectly well what would have happened to 
the verger had the anti-papal Dean and his wife read it in print. 
It is long since they were no longer spared. And divers in that 
city could have spared them even sooner. 

My morning in St. Paul’s was that of Ascension Day, May 10, 
1877. Worship over, I left my letter of introduction from Hugh 
Pearson at the Deanery, and fled away. Incredibly soon, Hugh 
Pearson’s influence was proved. For returning to the hotel where 
I was staying, I beheld a card bearing the legend, Dean of St. 
Paul’s ; and it was followed, speedily, by the kindest of possible 
invitations. Indeed, on that memorable day, there lay beside 
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that card another, whereon was manifest Dean of Westminster : and 
it appeared to me as though the waiters abated the contumely 
with which they had regarded the lonely Scot. That fortnight of 
p rest in London was much to be remembered : it was just five years 
s since I had been out of Scotland: things were fresh, and people 
A were quite wonderfully kind. Which I have found to be the way 
, of great London. At the end of a fortnight, things are just so 
. opening before one, that it is hard to go away. And to one living 
1 in an out-of-the-way place, such as St. Andrews, the crowd of 
t interesting people seems marvellous. Nothing remains more 
2 vivid in memory, even yet, than the beautiful ascetic face in the 
pulpit. Of course, tried by a Scotch standard, it was not popular 
preaching. There was nothing of that audible hush, in which 
the pin can be heard to fall, which our best preachers command 
from first word to last. On the afternoon of that Ascension Day 
I went to the Deanery at Westminster: entered the Abbey with 
Stanley, and sat just under the pulpit. Stanley gave a grand 
sermon: and just as popular in matter and manner as he knew 
how. And he managed to stick in a word in praise of the Kirk: 
characteristically : and not without a wave of his hand towards 
certain of its ministers, seated hard by. 

On Sunday May 13, having gone to St. Pancras, and heard 
him who is now Bishop of Winchester preach quite without book 
3 to 2,500 souls, one of his latest sermons in that huge erection, I 
’ reached the Deanery at 1.15, and had just two hours of Dean 
‘ Church before afternoon service in St. Paul’s. The record of the 
) day says, ‘Charmed with the Dean: beyond expectation.’ At 
< that time the Dean’s nature had been stirred to the depths by 
3 the awful massacres in Bulgaria: Here were Right and Wrong: 
t and perhaps my welcome was the warmer for fervent sympathy. 
: The history of that season is one of the most discreditable in the 
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) annals of England: ranking with the season in which it was the 
fashion to stand up for American slave-breeders. And while in 
t London, I had been received in dwellings wherein the inhabitants 


ought to have been clothed in plush by day and night, crying 
mightily that nothing is wrong which can be done by Sultans, 
Kings, and the like. The wide heavens apart was the moral 
atmosphere at the Deanery! Here public wrong, just because it 
was wrong, kindled the flame of righteous anger. But there was 
great tolerance in lighter matters. One of the little party at that 
early dinner had not been at St. Paul’s in the morning, but very 
much the reverse. He had been at the City Temple. Two days 
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gone,-I was asked if the City Temple was not the same as the 
Temple Church: an awful question. Dr. Parker had preached : 
we were told how. It seemed to have been very bright and 
lively: but what we should esteem as irreverent. A roar of 
laughter had occurred more than once. Still, the Dean spoke in 
kind appreciation of Dr. Parker’s ministrations: so unlike his 
own. He was quite ready to be in friendly relations with those 
outside the Anglican communion. He was much interested in 
the extraordinary freedom enjoyed by the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland: and wished that the like might be in England. He 
was touched when he learned that the laws of the Kirk are habi- 
tually broken where they are right, but (in some quarters) care- 
fully kept where they are wrong. Be as careless about public 
worship as you like: no mortal will meddle. But, thirty years 
ago, try for a little reverence and grace: and you would be hauled 
up straightway. The Dean conveyed that it used to be so in 
the Church of England. Then over to St. Paul’s, to afternoon 
service. The congregation was vast: the music magnificent. 
Had one been hypercritical, it might have been said that Dr. 
Lightfoot, in his zeal to bring out that Heaven is rather a charac- 
ter than a locality, seemed to leave it doubtful if there was such a 
place at all. 

There was a hope, after that day, that the Dean would visit 
St. Andrews. Engagements came, and it could not be that year. 

‘I must look forward to next year. But I assure you I do 
look forward. I have no doubt that when I have once found my 
way to St. Andrews, I shall wish, as I did in my very late ac- 
quaintance with Switzerland, that I had begun to know it long 
ago. One of my troubles in advancing age is that there is so much 
less time left to see what is beautiful and interesting in the world, 
and that one was so lazy about it when one had the opportunity.’ 

The death of his son, a young man of very exceptional and 
interesting character, withdrew the Dean much from public life. 
Yet after that, there is a cheerful letter in which he tells under 
what influence he became a Wordsworthian. One who so affected 
him was his relative, Bishop Moberly of Salisbury. Yet that 
keen old Prelate could see the spots on the sun, even in Words- 
worth. Once I was lamenting the withdrawal, from the first line 
of a poem which is classical, of the famous ‘dear brother Jim.’ 
‘ Ah,’ said the venerable man, with a most singular expression of 
countenance, ‘ but at the first it was dear brother Tim.’ Then he 
shook his head, and added no more. 
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In August 1890, Cardinal Newman died. Then Liddon. The 
last duty Dean Church did in St. Paul’s was to read, in a broken 
voice, scarcely audible, the sentences of committal when Liddon 
was laid to rest. The last few weeks were spent at Dover, where 
he had carried with him Homer and Lucretius, Dante and Words- 
worth and Matthew Arnold. On December 10 the Dean peace- 
fully passed away His mortal part was laid at Whatley. And 
on a stone like that he had set over his son’s grave at Hyéres, he 
had asked that there might be graven the same magnificent lines 
from the Dies Irae. The verses are far above human praise. 
But, between the two, I miss the exquisitely touching verse which 
was put there by their author. 

Passing from one who would not be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
let a word be suffered of Mr. Simpkinson’s admirable biography 
of one who would and did attain that height.! Men must differ, 
according to their nature, in estimating the work of Archbishop 
Laud: even great and good men. When I sent Froude a photo- 
graph, showing the ancient parish church of St. Andrews as 
restored, Froude wrote back in grave disapproval, ‘O yes, do it, 
and see what you will come to.’ It would take much space to 
discuss the character of the unfortunate Primate. But one may 
honestly commend the book. It is very interesting. In the 
main, it is very fair: though its author is a High Churchman. 
There is real historical insight: and a very remarkable discern- 
ment of the bearing of events. 

A. K. H. B. 


1 Life and Times of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. By C. H. 
Simpkinson, M.A., Rector of Farnham, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 














‘Some Mischief Still.’ 


I. 


T was a thoroughly wet afternoon. Even the most sanguine 
person had ceased, in the face of the steady downpour, to talk 
hopefully of a rising barometer and a ‘clearing-up shower.’ Two 
young ladies were mournfully regarding the view from the draw- 
ing-room windows of Desborough Hall, with" its depressing pros- 
pect of dripping bushes and tennis-nets hanging limply over the 
sodden lawn. Mrs. Desborough herself was placidly knitting in a 
large armchair, while her daughter Ethel was combining a 
languid perusal of the Queen with philosophic remarks directed 
to the more restless couple by the window. 

‘Nonsense, Ethel,’ remarked one of these, whose name was 
Sylvia Fletching, ‘ you can’t possibly tell that it’s going to be fine 
to-morrow. Besides, we were asked to the Galloways’ tennis to-day, 
and not to-morrow.’ 

‘ Well, it’s no use standing here like this,’ said her companion. 
‘ What are we to do till tea-time ? Sylvia—Ethel—for goodness’ 
sake suggest something, orwe shall begin to fight. Mrs. Desborough, 
what do you recommend for three distressed girls out of occupa- 
tion? Shall we play cricket in the hall, or shall we try to mes- 
merise the cat?’ 

Mrs. Desborough looked up from her needlework with mild 
reproach. ‘ You would be sure to break something in the hall, 
Mabel. And I’m quite sure that poor Timothy wouldn’t like to 
be mesmerised. Surely there are plenty of books to occupy you.’ 

‘Books!’ said Mabel Longford, with great scorn, ‘I had 
enough of them at school. And Ethel here isn’t really improving 
her mind, Mrs. Desborough. The fraud is only reading about 
what was worn at the last fashionable wedding. Where are all 
the men, Sylvia ?’ 

‘ They’ve all gone out, I believe, except Mr. Porchester, who is 
finishing a sketch somewhere upstairs, Men are the most selfish 
creatures,’ 
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‘ Hear, hear!’ said an unmistakably masculine voice from the 
doorway, and a young man with an impassive and self-satisfied 
countenance entered the room. ‘ And what is the particular crime 
which causes that general indictment, Miss Fletching ?’ 

Sylvia eyed him with obvious contempt. ‘Oh, I wasn’t 
thinking of you, Mr. Dixon,’ she said shortly, while the other two 
young ladies looked meaningly at one another. 

The fact was that in the first days of Alfred Dixon’s stay at 
Desborough Hall he had heen much attracted by Miss Fletching, 
and had paid her attentions that were as marked as they were 
unwelcome to that young lady. But the most spiteful of her 
enemies could hardly have alleged that she gave him any en- 
couragement ; on the contrary, from the first stage of conventional 
politeness she passed, when she perceived stronger measures to be 
necessary, to snubbing him unmercifully. Dixon was blessed with a 
more than ordinary amount of conceit, but at length it began to 
dawn even upon him that Miss Fletching, whom he had actually 
condescended to honour by his preference, was being intentionally 
disgreeable to him, and having at length realised this, he also 
quickly assumed a hostile attitude, with the charitable intention 
of revenging himself on that young lady at the earliest possible 
moment. Fate had not yet been kind to him in this respect, but, 
in the meantime, whenever he and Sylvia were in a room together, 
there was certain to be some very pretty conversational sparring, to 
the huge delight of the other guests, and the deep alarm of Mrs, 
Desborough. 

At the present moment, however, they were not destined to 
come to verbal blows, for Ethel Desborough created a diversion by 
flinging down the Queen impatiently. 

‘There!’ she exclaimed, ‘I’ve read the whole of a long article 
on “ How to Dress on 501. a Year.”’ 

‘ If you intend to act upon it, Ethel, remarked Mrs. Desborough, 
‘ your bills will indeed be reduced!’ 

‘Nonsense, mother; of course I don’t mean to act upon it, 
unless you want me to look like a scarecrow. But I like to read 
that kind of article, it makes one feel quite wealthy, and wealth is 
always a pleasurable sensation. But what are we going to do now? 
Mr. Dixon, what do you suggest ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t have thought it would have been possible for you 
to be at a loss while you can enjoy Miss Fletching’s charming 
conversation,’ answered that gentleman blandly. 

Sylvia ignored this remark, ‘I have it,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ there 
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are my sketching-club pictures, which came this morning. Ethel, 
and you, Mabel, can assist me in making my criticisms. I will 
fetch them for you.’ 

‘May I ask what this is—is it some kind of round game? 
Not a noisy one, I hope?’ inquired Mrs. Desborough, anxiously. 

Mabel laughed. ‘No, not quite that,’ she said. ‘Sylvia is 
under the impression that she can sketch, you see. She and five 
or six other girls who are suffering from a similar delusion under- 
take to paint a picture every month. They are not signed, but 
they are all done up in a parcel, and sent round to each of the 
members in turn. Each votes for the one she thinks best, and 
the person who wins most votes gets a prize. You can’t tell for 
whom you are voting, you see, as there are no names on the pic- 
tures. Besides this, each member writes a criticism of the other 
pictures on the back, which is great fun, especially as you can 
generally guess who the painter really is.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Mrs. Desborough, who had listened to this 
voluble explanation with some bewilderment, ‘it’s all very nice, I 
daresay. Only we didn’t have such things in my young days, and 
I don’t think we were any the worse for it.’ 

But the old lady’s eulogy of that distant period was broken 
off by the reappearance of Sylvia, bearing in her arms a bulky 
paper parcel. ‘Here youare,’ she said. ‘Come and sit round this 
table,’ and she cleared a space by sweeping away the untidy litter 
of magazines and papers that lay on it. ‘Now then, you'll all be 
quite serious, please. No, Mr. Dixon, we don’t want your help, 
thank you.’ 

‘ Much obliged, Miss Fletching, but I didn’t propose to offer 
my services. To study a succession of young ladies’ attempts at 
art would be a pleasure, to me at least, of a rather painful kind. 
And I’m quite aware that since Mr. Porchester’s arrival you value 
his opinion aloife in art, as in other things, and the speaker 
settled himself comfortably in an armchair and took up a 
novel, 

Possibly it was the sowpgon of truth in this remark that made 
Sylvia flush somewhat, for it was quite true that she had been as 
friendly towards thé young artist as she had been distant to Alfred 
Dixon. As before, she chose to take no notice of his words, and 
seemed to be engrossed in undoing the parcel. ‘ Here we are,’ she 
said at length, producing a florid water-colour drawing of a very red 
brick cottage, flanked by a very green garden and a bright yellow 
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haystack. ‘This is called “ A Rural Scene.” What do you think 
of it, Mabel ?’ 

‘It’s—it’s rather bright, isn’t it?’ hazarded that critic 
dubiously. ‘I mean,’ she added, fearing that she had perhaps 
betrayed her ignorance, ‘it’s very pretty—but it’s a rather new 
cottage!’ 

‘ And a very new haystack,’ added Ethel. ‘I never saw one 
that colour yet.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said Sylvia, ‘ we will give judgment accord- 
ingly,’ and she turned the picture over and wrote in pencil on the 
back, ‘ Will improve with age.’ Then she took out the next, a 
marine sketch, 

‘Well, I never /’ exclaimed Ethel, with much meaning. ‘Just 
look at that great clumsy ship, drawn all out of proportion, too, 
and those waves—they look like a row of green sofa-cushions ! 
We'll write something horribly scathing on the baek of that, 
Sylvia!’ 

‘No, I don’t think we will,’ was the calm reply, ‘ because you 
see, my dear Ethel, that this happens to be my own picture.’ 

‘Yours? Oh, Sylvia, you owght to have told us! I’m so 
sorry—and I know nothing about painting—I’m sure the waves 
are beautiful, dear.’ 

‘ Criticism is worth nothing if it is not impartial,’ said Sylvia, 
gravely ; ‘we will pass on to the next. Oh, I now who did this 
—it’s that horrid girl, Dora Hastings. Well, of all the ugly, 
awful, terrible things Why, Mr. Porchester, I didn’t know 
you were in the room. No, please, you mustn't look!’ «. 

A young man with an artistic faée and attired in a velvet coat 
was standing irresolutely a little way from the table, with a look 
of some perplexity. ‘Don’t let me disturb you, he said, ‘ but if 
you would pardon me one moment ’—and he came a step nearer. 

Miss Fletching made a dart at the pictures and swept them 
all beneath the protection ofthe brown paper. ‘Not on any 
account!’ she cried. ‘Mg. Porchester, yog~’re not Mr. Dixon; 
can’t you see you're not wanted? I’m not going to let our efforts 
come under the critical eye of.a professional artist! ’ 

The young man retreated in confusion, while Dixon surveyed 
the scene with some satisfaction. ‘She’s not so sweet on him 
after all,’ he reflected. ‘ I’m very sorry, I’m sure,’ said Porchester 
apologetically. ‘I was only looking for something I thought— 
but it doesn’t matter in the least,’ and he turned and left the room. 
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Sylvia uttered a sigh of relief. ‘ That’s all right; now we can 
resume our work. I couldn’t dare to show him our efforts, you 
know.’ 

‘I believe the wretch did his best to see them,’ remarked 
Mabel. ‘But, goodness gracious, Sylvia, what have you got 
there ?’ 

Sylvia held out the picture at arm’s length in speechless 
astonishment. ‘ What an awful daub!’ she exclaimed at length, 
‘and what’s it all about? And which is the right way up? 
Whose can it be? Clara Myles’s perhaps,’ 

‘Your marine sketch is better. than that, anyhow,’ laughed 
Mabel. ‘ Look, there’s a black sky, and a black river—or is the 
river the sky? And there’s a dirty something which looks like a 
bridge, unless it’s a house. Mr. Dixon !’ 

‘Eh ?’ said that gentleman lazily, from his armchair. 

‘Come here, please, you’re wanted. What do you think this 
is like ?’ and she held out the unfortunate work of art towards 
him. 

‘ Like ?—well, like a bad dream, I should say. Wants washing, 
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too. 

‘It does, certainly, agreed Sylvia. ‘Mr. Dixon, you've 
deviated into sense for once ina way. I don’t want to hurt the 
poor girl’s feelings, but really it’s too terrible.’ She turned it 
over, and wrote on the back: ‘A ridiculous picture,’ and, under- 
neath, ‘ Try Sunlight Soap!’ ‘So much for that,’ she remarked, 
surveying her criticism with some satisfaction. ‘Now we'll go on 
to the next.’ 

‘Not now, Sylvia,’ said Ethel, ‘for here’s tea. The rest can 
wait until to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Well, we’ve got through an hour, anyhow,’ Mabel said, ‘ and 
that’s something on an afternoon like this. Mrs. Desborough, I 
feel exactly like a member of the Hanging Committee!’ 

‘My dear!’ remonstrated Mrs. Desborough, holding up her 
hands in horror, being evidently of opinion that the body in 
question were connected with the carrying out of the death- 
penalty. 


Il. 


Mr. D1xoN noticed, with a good deal of vexation, at dinner that 
same evening that Ralph Porchester and Sylvia seemed more 
friendly than ever ; indeed, it looked as if they were approaching 
the stage at which mere friendliness is changed into a deeper 
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sentiment. It happened that the conversation drifted into a dis- 
cussion about handwriting and its portrayal of character, and 
Porchester, who professed some knowledge of ‘ graphology,’ having 
carefully inspected a specimen of Sylvia’s penmanship, pronounced 
it to be that of a thoroughly artistic person ; whereat Mabel and 
Ethel looked at one another and smiled. 

The ladies had already disappeared, and the men were prepar- 
ing to follow them to the drawing-room, when Porchester drew 
Dixon aside for a moment. 

‘You were in the drawing-room this afternoon,’ he said. ‘I 
suppose you didn’t happen to notice a thing of mine lying about 
anywhere ?’ 

‘What sort of a thing ?’ asked the other. 

‘ A little sketch. It’s a most curiousthing. I could have sworn 
I hag left it on the round table, where the ladies were sitting this 
afternoon, but I had a long search for it before dinner, and couldn’t 
find it anywhere.’ 

‘A picture, eh? No, I haven’t any remembrance of it. You 
mustn't be so careless with your immortal works, my boy! Stay, 
what was it like? Can you describe it at all ?’ 

' ‘Well, it was a study for a Nocturne in sable andj grey, that 
I’m doing for the New English Art Club. And it’s rather a 
nuisance if it’s lost, as I’m a bit behindhand.’ 

‘Hold hard!’ cried Dixon excitedly ; ‘ was it ajdirty kind of 
picture, with a river, and a bridge, and that sort of thing ?’ 

‘It might strike you as being “dirty,” I daresay. It was, 
as I said, a study for a Nocturne. But as you haven’t seen 
it——-—’ 

‘ But I have,’ answered the other, ‘only I didn’t recognise it 
at first from your description. It’s quite safe, my dear fellow, 
and I'll get it for you presently.’ 

And as they followed the others across the hall, Dixon chuckled 
with unholy delight. ‘Oho, Miss Sylvia, he soliloquised, 
‘ you’ve gone and put your foot in it nicely! If I don’t manage 
to pay you out for your rudeness in the course of this evening 
it won’t be my fault! And at the same time it’ll put an end to 
your goings on with Porchester, or I’m much mistaken. What a 
blessed—what a truly blessed thing it is that you showed him 
your handwriting at dinner !’ 

For some time, however, the opportunity he sought for did not 
arrive. First of all there was music, and then the conversation 
was divided up into several little groups, and Dixon wished to 
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gain the attention of the whole room before striking his blow, in 
order that it might be as deadly as possible. 

| At last his chance came, with one of those curious, if brief 
silences, that sometimes come over a whole roomful of people at 
the same moment. 

‘Miss Fletching,’ he began, in his singularly clear voice, with 
the happy consciousness that everyone was listening, ‘ Mr. 
Porchester has asked me to say that he would be glad if you would 
return to him that sketch of his which you—ah, borrowed from 
him this afternoon !’ 

Both Porchester and Sylvia started. ‘Mr. Dixon misunder- 
stood me,’ said the former, hastily. ‘I had no idea that Miss 
Fletching had F 

‘Miss Fletching has not,’ said that young lady herself. ‘I 
haven’t the faintest idea what you mean, Mr. Dixon. I haven't 
even seen any of Mr. Porchester’s pictures !’ 

‘Oh, but pardon me,’ said Dixon suavely,‘I think you have. 
Excuse my apparent rudeness in contradicting you, but you showed 
it to me yourself this afternoon, youknow. And you wrote some 
remarks about it on the back, I fancy. Isn’t it in that parcel I 
see on the table ?’ 

Suddenly the awful truth flashed upon Sylvia, and almost 
overwhelmed her. ‘ Ethel,’ she whispered imploringly, ‘fetch my 
indiarubber—quick—fly !’ 

But she was too late. The crafty Dixon had already stepped 
up to the table, and deftly undoing the parcel, had drawn out the 
ill-fated Nocturne and handed it to its rightful owner. 

‘If you'll look at the back, Porchester,’ he said 

‘ Please, Mr, Dixon!’ cried poor Sylvia, imploringly. 

But he went on relentlessly,—‘ You will find some interesting 
criticisms of your work, in a handwriting which you will doubtless 
recognise. They will amply confirm what you said about the 
writer’s character at dinner.’ 

In astate of extreme bewilderment, Porchester, half-mechani- 
cally, did as he was told, and looked at the back of his sketch. 
There, plainly written in that dainty penmanship he had praised, 
were the appalling words: ‘ This is a ridiculous picture,’ followed 
by the advice, in the same writing—‘ Try Sunlight Soap!’ 

There was an awful silence. Porchester was too hurt and sur- 
prised to speak ; Sylvia and her friends felt that an explanation 
would only make matters worse, while Mrs. Desborough, noticing 
that something was amiss, looked up anxiously through her spec- 
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tacles. And Dixon wore the serenely virtuous air of a man who 
feels that he has performed a noble and disinterested action. 

At length Porchester recovered himself somewhat. ‘This— 
this—is somewhat unexpected, Miss Fletching. Of course you 
have a perfect right to hold any opinion about my work you please, 
but I hardly thought—but you clearly considered me a conceited 
jackass, and chose this way of lessening my vanity. Allow me to 
offer you my thanks for the trouble you have taken,’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Sylvia, Ethel, and Mabel, in one breath, 
feeling that the real explanation, involved as it must be, was at 
least better than this view, ‘it wasn’t really ; 

‘Thank you,’ he said, wearily ; ‘really, if you don’t mind, I 
don’t think we'll discuss the matter further.’ 

And if certain of the members of that household had found 
the afternoon rather dull, it was wildly cheerful compared with 
the gloom in which the remainder of that evening was passed. 





III, 


THE cloud had not passed off by breakfast-time on the following 
morning, and the whole company was more or less depressed, with 
the single exception of Mr. Alfred Dixon, who was aggressively, 
not to say offensively, cheerful. As soon as breakfast was over 
Ralph Porchester withdrew into the library to write some letters, 
one of which was to announce to his landlady in London that he 
was obliged to return home a week earlier than he had anticipated. 

While he was thus occupied, the door opened, and Sylvia 
Fletching entered. He just raised his eyes for a moment from 
his letter, and*then went on doggedly with his task. 

‘Mr. Porchester,’ said Sylvia softly. 

‘Well, Miss Fletching ?’ 

‘May I say something, please? I don’t want you to—to have 
a worse opinion of me than I deserve.’ 

Porchester felt inclined to retort that this would be impos- 
sible, but he restrained his impatience. Indeed, a ray of hope 
flashed across him. Could there have been some mistake? He 
rose hurriedly from his chair. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said. ‘ Please sit down. I suppose you 
are referring to that unfortunate incident yesterday? Please for- 
get it; I don’t see that we shall do any good by talking about it.’ 

Perhaps it was only a girlish freak, done on the spur of the 
moment, he reflected. With most girls he would have thought 
little of it, but that Sylvia—— 
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‘Oh yes, but you must let me explain, cried the remorseful 
Sylvia. ‘I didn’t mean to be rude. I didn’t know it was yours.’ 

And then, not without tears, she confessed how his drawing 
must have been lying, face downwards, on the table, to be swept 
with the others into the parcel, when the artist had come in unex- 
pectedly on the previous afternoon. Also, how she had made sure 
that the picture was by her pet enemy, Clara Myles, and how she 
was so very, very sorry, because Mr. Porchester had been so kind 
to her—and at this point her feelings became too much for her, 
and she broke down altogether. 

Ralph heard the beginning of this story with a grim smile, but 
now a new hope dawned in his eyes. 

‘Then you didn’t really think me an insufferable puppy ?’ he 
said. 

‘ Of—of course not,’ she sobbed, ‘I know nothing about art— 
I will never criticise another picture as long as T live!’ 

He took her hands, and looked in her eyes. And there it 
seemed that he read the answer that he sought to his unspoken 
question, for he took her in his arms and kissed her. 

‘ Sylvia,’ he said, ‘ you are free to abuse my pictures as much 
as you will, on condition—only on condition, mind—that you care 
a little for their painter!’ 

AnTHONY C, DEANE. 














Our Young Servants. 


OST people are convinced that the strength of England 
lies in her family life, and the keenest-sighted patriots 
are bending their energies to its maintenance and elevation. 
That in the middle and upper classes of English society the 
comfort of family life depends largely on female domestic servants 
the most unobservant know; but it is not so generally borne 
in mind that on the excellence of servants depends, in part, 
the higher side of family life. Without domestic service English 
family life could still be noble, pure, and therefore refined, but it 
could not, in the same degree as now, be cultured. The oppor- 
tunity of intellectual and artistic cultivation, so well used by a 
large number of the wives and daughters of men of means, is 
scantily enjoyed by those who cannot afford to keep servants. It 
is well, therefore, for highly cultivated men and women to call to 
mind what a debt they owe to the well-trained, well-mannered, 
often clever, young women who minister to their hourly neces- 
sities ; without whose watchful service not only the simple dignity 
of their well-ordered households, but the much-prized leisure which 
is such a benefit to themselves and to all around them, would be 
unattainable. 

True, people have been waking up lately to the value of 
domestic servants, because the supply has been less than the 
demand, and they have been asking why the supply has been 
insufficient. No one thinks that it is owing to any lack of what 
we may call the raw material. Young women who would have 
made capital domestic servants are working by thousands for 
starvation wages, at work so monotonous as to be degrading, and 
are glad to get such work and such wages. Why, then, ‘is not the 
market for domestic servants flooded with them? Mainly, I 
believe, because so few will take the trouble to train young ser- 
vants, A very small proportion of these girls, were they carefully 
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trained from the time they leave school, would fully meet the 
demand. 

For any other skilled trade both girls and boys are carefully 
trained. Why not for this? Why is not service held up to these 
girls, and to their mothers, as an honourable profession, for which 
they must qualify themselves by patient labour? Why is it so 
presented to the girls that they look upon service as ‘ servitude,’ 
and think that, in going to service, they are, for higher pay and 
better food and lodging, selling themselves into slavery, which the 
more spirited among them positively refuse todo? How is this 
evil to be met ? 

The best—quite the best way—is for those who have skilled, 
conscientious servants to take a girl fresh from school, to be trained 
under them for two or three years, and then place her out, in not 
too difficult a place, and take another. The mistress must super- 
vise the training of the girl herself, and not let the whole burden 
—for.a burden it is—rest on the servants. She must herself 
reprove the girl for her faults, and encourage her in well-doing, 
and she must perpetually encourage her older servants, who have 
to bear the brunt of the trouble. The girl must feel that in her 
mistress she has a faithful friend, and in her mistress’s household 
a home. We should then hear domestic service no more spoken 
of as slavery. 

I was talking the other day to a girl who had, for two years, 
been trained in the way I have described, and she told me that 
her aunt had said to her, ‘I am sorry the time has come for you 
to leave, Ada, but we must not be greedy.’ This saying is a fair 
illustration of the way in which such an opportunity of entering 
service is seized on as a prize by the wise mothers, fathers, and 
guardians of our working girls. Could these opportunities be 
indefinitely extended, there would be no further ground for com- 
plaint about the lack of good servants. The difficulty is that few 
mistresses who can afford to employ good servants are willing to 
take the trouble and responsibility of a girl of thirteen or fourteen, 
and fewer still are able to imbue their servants with their own 
generous and self-sacrificing spirit. 

A little has been done towards meeting the difficulty by 
training institutions for servants. For girls with certain special 
faults this is the only possible method, but for fairly capable girls 
it is not very successful. It is expensive, and it is not like service 
in a family. There is no valuable and delicate furniture to be 
cared for, there is no elaborate cooking to be done, there are no 
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ladies and gentlemen to be waited on. A girl who is to be trained 
for these and many other functions must be trained where she can 
see such things being well done. . Still, a training home is far 
better than pitchforking the girl into a place where a sharp word, 
or perhaps a blow, will be the only teaching she will get. 

The need for the better training of young servants was 
brought home to the Government in 1874 by Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, assistant inspector of workhouses and of workhouse and 
district pauper schools, in a report laid before the Local 
Government Board in January of that year. This report em- 
bodied the result of a year’s visitation of female pauper schools 
and investigation into the failure or success of girls in service 
who had been placed out from them, by the guardians, during 
the two previous years. The following table will show how ex- 
tremely disappointing were the facts brought to light about these 
girls, who had been educated with much care and at no small 
expense to the State :— 


Percentage. 
Those doing well . : ° , ‘ ‘ 11°42 
Those doing fairly . ° ‘ ° ° ° 26°12 
Those who were unsatisfactory : , . 43:26 
Those who were doing badly . ° ° ° 19°02 


She also traced the careers, as far as practicable, of fifty-one 
girls who had left pauper schools five years before, after having 
had not less than five years’ uninterrupted training in these 
schools, with no better results. 

For many years before her official appointment Mrs. Nassau 
Senior had devoted her life and energy to the visiting of work- 
houses and pauper schools in a private capacity, and had effected 
marked improvements in the management and system of the 
female departments in those institutions. It was the ability and 
tact she displayed in this voluntary work that induced her friend, 
the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, then President of the Local 
Government Board, to ask her to undertake the official inves- 
tigation. 

In her report she says: ‘Ifa certain number of the sixteen metro- 
politan schools were, by consent of the different Boards of Guardians, 
set apart as infant establishments, the plan would, I believe, be a 
gain in two ways, for such infant schools might be made excellent 
training places for girls for a year or two before going to service, 
and the separate establishments for infants would allow of the sys- 


tem being more adapted to their physical needs than is now practic- 
TT: 
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able. Many, indeed one may say most, of these pauper infants 
are of weakly constitution, and need more tending than stronger 
children of the same age. They are consequently often apathetic, 
and it would be a great gain to have the help of young girls who 
would take the place of the elder sister in our own nurseries, in 
leading on the little ones to lively play and exercise of various 
kinds. Better arrangements might be made for their physical 
improvement, and the number of elder girls who would be under 
training in the school would make it possible for each infant to 
have a little mother almost to itself, who, under the direction of 
the nurse, would attend to and amuse the child or children under 
her care. Such training would be of great service to the girls, 
who, on going to place, have often to look after young children, 
and they would have gained some knowledge which would stand 
them in good stead if they married and became mothers. 

‘I would have as little machinery as possible in these infant 
establishments. The girls would do all the housework, as well as 
learn how to manage the infants. I should like that, on attaining 
twelve years, the girls from the other schools should be sent for 
two years’ training in these infant establishments before going to 
place. . . . By twelve years old a girl in the metropolitan 
workhouse schools is generally able to read and write fairly and 
do the first four rules of arithmetic; if she has been long in the 
school, her scholastic proficiency is far beyond this. When passed 
on to the infant establishment, an hour or two in school each day 
would keep up the amount of knowledge already acquired, and 
allow time for training the general intelligence. Many of the 
superintendents and matrons agree with me as to the great ad- 
vantage it would be to the girls to have more intelligent domestic 
training, and think that there is not at present sufficient time 
given to this object. . . . A girl is not necessarily a better 
woman because she knows the height of all the mountains of 
Europe and can work out a fraction in her head; but she is 
decidedly better fitted for the duties she will be called on to per- 
form in life if she knows how to wash and tend a child, cook 
simple food well, and thoroughly clean a house. To do these 
duties well needs not only intelligence, but special training. 

‘One of the greatest objections to the plan of bringing up 
girls in large schools is that they are unable to get the cherishing 
care and individual attention that is of far more importance in the 
formation of a girl’s character than anything else in the world. 
It is the fault of no one in particular that at a large school a girl’s 
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affections are not called out. ‘The officers have so much routine 
work to get through, that it is absolutely impossible for them to 
give sufficient time to individualising and influencing the girls 
under their care. The inquiries I have made on all sides have 
convinced me that what is wanted in the education of girls is 
more mothering. Many of them who have fought their way 
bravely, and are doing well in life, have indicated this to me. 
One will say: ‘“‘ We were kindly enough treated, but I felt very 
lonely.” Another, “I was very fond of Miss A., but there were 
so many of us to look after that she could not be expected to make 
much of me.” If this is the opinion of girls who are successful in 
life, it would, I am sure, be echoed by those who have dropped 
out of sight or done badly. . . . If a successful beginning were 
thus made of a return to something like family arrangement in 
the infant schools, the same principles might be afterwards car- 
ried out with regard to the whole system of Union Schools... . 
It is common to find an opinion among officials that three faults— 
bad temper, untruthfulness, and apathy-—are innate in pauper 
children. I suppose that family affection, and the indirect in- 
fluences of family life, are more powerful means than any other 
to give brightness to the disposition, and to encourage openness 
of heart. A little child growing up in a home is receiving con- 
stant education through a set of motives which, as much as possible, 
should be called into play even in school life. She sits on the 
doorstep and is trusted to take care of baby at a very early age, 
or set to perform some small domestic duty. 

‘ These little incidents of cottage life contain the germs of all 
valuable qualities—affection, ambition, sense of usefulness, sense 
of responsibility, sense of membership, presence of mind... . 
There is no influence more softening than the care of little 
children, and every mother knows how soon her own little girl 
develops the maternal instinct, and how good a thing it is to cul- 
tivate it... . At one of the metropolitan schools, where the 
female influence was strong and good, I noticed that the hair of 
several of the tiny children was unusually well tended, and even 
in some instances curled, and the little faces exceedingly clean 
and polished. I was told that, as a reward, the best girls were 
allowed to be little mothers to some child whom they tended and 
watched over, and these especially bright children were those who 
had a little mother to see to them. I was shown letters from 
girls in service, and saw that the special affection of the girl for 
the child she had nursed continued long after she left school, 
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There were constant mentions of little Sally or Polly (the child 
who had been under her special care).’ 

The suggestion of Mrs. Nassau Senior, that some of the big 
barrack schools should be converted into infant establishments, 
has not been adopted, but her recommendations have been, in the 
main, carried out in other ways, to the evident and lasting good 
of the pauper girls. 

~ But Mrs. Nassau Senior’s recommendations did not only touch 
the preparation of the girls for life in the world during their stay 
in the school. The best part of them is yet to be recorded, in 
which she sought to provide womanly care and guidance for the 
girls in service, until they were of an age to take care of them- 
selves. At the time of her report (1874) the Government had 
already provided that each girl should be visited in her first place 
by a parish official, These visits, being purely official, rarely 
helped the girl much, And even when they did, the girls who 
most needed them quickly lost their first place, and this small 
benefit ceased. The girl was then left to fight her way in the 
world while yet only a child, quite alone, unguided, and un- 
guarded. What wonder if she fell into the hands of the worst 
possible mistresses and into all kinds of evil! 

‘I cares for nobody, and nobody cares for me,’ expresses the 
inner and outer life of many ofthem. As soon as the girl is placed 
out in service she is no longer a pauper, and becomes (at fourteen) 
legally her own mistress, and may dispose of herself as she chooses. 
Let us take one of Mrs. Nassau Senior's cases: a girl who had 
left school five years before her report was made, who had received 
nine years’ uninterrupted training in school, and who fell into the 
hands of good mistresses. 

‘S. S. has once visited the school since leaving. Said she 
wanted to have a place in some business house, and seemed to 
have grand notions. She went to a place toa Mrs. E. She does 
not appear to have been visited. Her first mistress says that S. 8. 
was strong and healthy, and might have made a good servant, but 
she was very self-willed, and had a most violent temper. They 
gave her warning because in a fit of rage she threw a pail of water 
over their nurse, a very respectable servant, who had been a long 
time in their family. Mrs. E. thought she might, perhaps,”do 
better in a place where no other servant was kept, and got her a 
very nice situation with a friend of hers, Mrs. B. ; but her conduct 
was no better there, and the B.’s gave her warning. Her first 
mistress, feeling a responsibility for the girl, intended to send her 
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back to the school when Mrs. B. parted with her, and arranged 
that the manservant should drive her back to school in the gig. 
But S. 8. told the man that if he took her there she would murder 
him on the way, so Mrs. E. did not insist. Mrs. E. heard from a 
person whose word she could trust that 8.5. was seen about a 
year ago, very early one morning, sitting on a doorstep, in a most 
deplorable condition. Had every sign about her of leading an 
unsatisfactory life.’ 

In the face of not a few of such histories as this Mrs, Senior 
says :— 

‘I have taken counsel with several women, whose acquaintance 
with the class of workhouse girls makes their opinion of value, as 
to the best means of providing the special supervision, protection, 
and encouragement, which appear to me to be insufficient under 
the present system. A plan has been suggested to me for calling 
forth the resources of volunteer benevolence on behalf of work- 
house girls, which has already been tested by actual experience in 
the case both of workhouse and other friendless girls, and which 
might meet the needs of the metropolitan workhouse girls if 
private efforts can be rendered permanently effective by official 
aid and sanction. 

‘The scheme proposes that the charge of the girls when ready 
for service shall be transferred from the different unions to which 
they belong to a central authority, and that women properly 
qualified shall be officially employed in choosing situations, and in 
visiting girls in place, as is now done by chaplain or relieving 
officer ; and that, in connection with this official visitation, ladies 
shall be asked to aid in the supervision of girls, and in encouraging 
them to do well by little plans, formed in their own neighbour- 
hood and worked by themselves. Both the official visitors and 
the voluntary ladies shall make regular reports of the girls under 
their charge. These reports shall be received at a central office, 
which shall include, under the same roof, a home for the protec- 
tion of girls temporarily out of place, and a registry for young ser- 
vants under eighteen. 

‘The staff of officials, to be under the immediate control of the 
lady inspector, would consist of a certain number of female visit- 
ing agents, a matron for the home or lodging-house, and a book- 
keeper, who would also conduct the servants’ registry and live 
at the home (which would be also used as a central office), and of 
whom all inquiries would in the first place be made; the salaries 
of these officials the only expense to the State. 
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‘By means of the voluntary efforts of ladies it is now proposed, 
besides this official care, to give each girl the option of receiving 
certain additional advantages—e.g. lodging at a cheap rate in a 
central home when out of place, occasional social gatherings or 
treats, a safe and cheerful place in which she may pass her occa- 
sional “days out,” prizes for keeping place and good conduct, 
admission on beneficial terms to a clothing fund. 

‘ These advantages should be offered, not to workhouse girls as 
such, but generally to orphans or friendless young servants who 
are willing to enrol themselves as members of a “ young servants’ 
friendly society,” under the management of ladies.’ 

These recommendations have, in the main, been carried out 
by the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
which was formed by a few ladies in conjunction with Mrs, 
Nassau Senior, who had been obliged to resign her official post 
on account of ill-health in the spring of 1875. They sought— 

1. To secure the help and co-operation of guardians and 
managers of district pauper schools. 

2. To obtain the assistance of ladies as visitors, 

The proposal to watch over the girls placed out in service was 
generally approved by the Boards of Guardians. Eight of these 
boards at once entered into close co-operation with the Association. 

* Ladies living in London and the suburbs were so impressed by 
the want to which the Association directed their notice that soon 
120 had taken charge of girls placed out in their respective 
neighbourhoods, and undertook to send reports from time to time 
to the Committee. A home for lodging and training was opened 
at Hammersmith, and five free registry offices were opened, both 
for workhouse girls and other young servants. 

On December 11, 1877, the first public meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in the Society of Arts Rooms, John Street, Adelphi. 
The chair was taken by the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., 
First President of the Local Government Board, and Mrs. Nassau 
Senior’s friend. She had died in the previous March, while the 
organisation of the Association was yet incomplete. 

In 1880 representative members were appointed by many of 
the Boards of Guardians and three of the Committees of School 
Management to assist in the government of the Association, and 
fifteen of the Boards of Guardians contributed (as by Act of 
Parliament they were permitted to do) to its funds. Thus, though 
the founder’s suggestion that the salaries of the officials should be 
paid by the State was not carried out, the Association, doing, as it 
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was, the Government work, was assisted out of the public funds, 
the great saving to the ratepayers effected by the girls being 
rendered continuously self-supporting having warranted a much 
larger subsidy from the public funds than was granted. 

Of the saving to the rates by the work of this Association the 
following are fair examples :— 

‘L , aged seventeen, was so stupid and wanting in intel- 
lect that it seemed almost impossible that she could ever be taught 
enough to enable her to keep a situation. Time after time she 
lost her places, not on account of any fault, but simply because 
she did not seem able to learn her duties. After several residences 
in the Home she at last began to grow brighter and to improve, 
and now she has been in a situation almost a year, and her visitor 
says she seems to be gradually getting brighter in intellect.’ 

‘F , consumptive and deformed, was sent toa convalescent 
home, where her health improved, but she was supposed to be 
unfit for service. The secretary of the branch, after much exer- 
tion, obtained a light country place for her. She has been there 
more than a year, loved and respected, and is an invaluable 
attendant to her mistress’s child.’ 

The following extract from the report of one of the district 
schools for 1879 shows that the work of the Association was, even 
in those early days, valued by the guardians :— 

‘The managers take this opportunity of again testifying their 
high estimation of the valuable work performed by the Metro- 
politan Association for Befriending Young Servants. It is only 
those who practically witness the operations of this Society who 
can fully appreciate the value of such an association to the poor 
girls whose lot it is to be thrown on the rates for their education 
and training, and who, when placed out in service, have few friends 
of their own to be of any assistance to them. The Association 
here steps in, and by its wise and sympathetic watchfulness, 
coupled with the aid of its several Homes, affords both shelter 
and womanly sympathy to those who are leaving their situations 
and seeking others, and by its wise organisation is often able to 
find situations suitable to the varying characters of the girls under 
its care. . . . It is, therefore, under a consciousness of the real 
service the Association renders to the managers that they trust 
the claims of this Association to pecuniary support will be carefully 
considered by the various Boards of Guardians to whom a power of 
contributing towards the support of kindred societies has been 
given by the Poor Law Amendment Act of last session.’ 
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In 1894 twenty-nine Boards of Guardians subscribed towards 
the funds, and the Association took charge of all the workhouse 
girls in service, except those from Westminster, which has a system 
of visitation of its own. 

Till now we have been speaking of the work done for pauper 
girls, but this is only one-third of the work done by the Associa- 
tion. It has now thirty-four free registry offices in London and 
the suburbs, and numbers of girls from the poorest and worse 
homes round these apply for situations, and are helped and 
visited. 

The following cases illustrate this part of the work :— 

‘H , utterly unmanageable by her relatives, and seeming 
likely to make a failure in life. One of the branch visitors used 
to see her at a very low situation. Finding that the parents 
would not interfere to remove her, the visitor at last gave notice 
to her master, and was turned out of the house with violence. 
The ill-treatment of her friend seemed to win the girl’s heart, 
When removed to a more suitable place she gradually mastered 
her restless fits. Her main wish now is to have enough on her 
clothing-club card to provide an outfit for her younger sister.’ 

‘Cc , aged sixteen, was several months in a place where she 
was very hard worked, and, when she left, her mistress refused to 
pay her any wages. The girl was obliged to go to an aunt, who 
was too poor to keep her, and as her clothes were almost worn out, 
it was impossible for her to obtain another situation. She was 
found in this state by a visitor, who sent her to the Central Home, 
where necessary clothes were provided for her and a situation 
found.’ 

Besides the Central Training Home at Chiswick, the Associa- 
tion is in connection with a home at Hitchin, Herts, for backward 
and deficient girls, and a home for day servants in North London, 
where girls who are at present too weak-minded to be sent out to 
service altogether are sent out by the day, and kept under careful 
supervision. It has also fifteen branch homes for lodging and 
training girls, in which homeless girls may spend part of their 
Sundays and ‘ days out.’ 

How much the girls themselves feel the need of such homes 
when out of place may be illustrated by the story of a girl 
who made her appearance one day at the central office, 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand. She had been brought up in a 
large charitable school. She was a troublesome girl and often 
changing her places. After being once or twice provided with a 
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lodging between her places, the school had left her to her own 
resources. The day before she had come to London to a new 
place, but when she drove up to the house in a cab it was shut 
up, without anyone in charge even, for she had mistaken the day 
of her engagement. The cabman then drove her to one home for 
young women after another, to find shelter for the night ; but the 
answer was the same at each: ‘ You are a respectable girl; our 
home is not for suchas you.’ At last she was taken in at a refuge. 
How she found her way to the M. A. B. Y. S. office I do not know, 
but when she found it she was full of indignation. ‘ Me, a respect- 
able girl!’ she said, ‘no one wouldtake me in. They didn’t ought 
to bring up respectable girls and then throw them on the world 
without a shelter!’ 

The Association also places numbers of girls in training and 
convalescent homes belonging to other societies. For their own 
girls under sixteen the guardians often bear the whole or part of 
the cost, but in by far the larger number of cases the cost is met 
by the Association, or by its individual members. 

The girls are also provided with clothes, whenever it is need- 
ful, for which they pay, at any rate, part of the cost. Many of 
the local girls, before they can be placed, have to be supplied 
with an entire outfit. Although money is never given to the 
girls, the help they receive costs much money, an expense which 
is entirely met by voluntary contributions. 

A paid staff has also to be maintained at the central office, 
and, though there are 1,104 unpaid visitors, nearly every branch 
finds it necessary to have at least one paid visitor. The philan- 
thropic public will not grudge the cost when they realise the 
change that has been effected in the lives of the school girls 
alone. 

Let the report made by the M. A.B. Y.S.’s visitors in 1893 
be compared with Mrs. Nassau Senior’s report twenty years 
before— 
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Percentage Percentage 


of of 

1873. 1893, 
Good and fair... on oo 72°4 
Unsatisfactory ... pes oe 5:7 
Bad -_ ot ote ~,:. 0-9 

100 79:0! 





1 Of the remaining 21 per cent., some had been lost sight of, some had died, 
emigrated or married, or had left service for other occupations. 
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This great change for the better has been effected largely, 
as we have seen, by the improvement of the preliminary training 
given in the district schools to the girls before they are sent out 
to service. Care, too, has been taken late to prevent any painful 
consciousness of being ‘ paupers’ from weighing down the spirits 
and energy of the children ; and so successful has this care been, that 
a girl brought up lately in one of our big barrack schools, hearing 
the fate of a child discussed, and the hope expressed that she 
might not have to be put into the workhouse school, said, ‘ Could 
she not, instead of that, be got into the nice school that I was 
brought up in?’ I need hardly add that the happy ignorance of 
the girl that she herself had been brought up in a pauper school 
was not disturbed. But the improvement has been still more 
largely effected by the care the Association takes of the girls 
after they are placed out in service, and by the greater and more 
intelligent interest even the indifferent mistresses take in their 
young servants now they are visited by ladies. The protection 
from bad mistresses afforded to the girls by the M. A. B. Y. 8. 
system of visitation is alone no small boon to them; and to this 
element in the work of our Society may be attributed to some 
extent the reduction from 19 per cent. to less than 1 per cent. of the 
girls who have, sadly, to be reported asbad. Working mistresses, 
who can only afford to employ unskilled labour, often apply to 
the matrons of the various workhouse schools for their girls as they 
are ready for service, because their labour is cheap. It is now 
generally known that these girls will be carefully and systematic- 
ally visited by ladies, and that the mistress must engage her 
servant subject to this visitation. 

The same mistresses, for the same reason, apply for servants 
at the M. A. B. Y.S. free registry offices, but the same condition, 
that they allow a lady to visit the girl, whether she is a school 
girl or a local girl, deters bad mistresses from applying. 

At the end of 1894 the M. A.B. Y.S. had under its care 8,248 
girls, of whom 3,471 were from schools and institutions, and 
4,777 were from the poor, often bad, homes round the free registry 
offices. 

As nearly all the workhouse girls in London under twenty are 
under the care of the Society, there is little room for extension of 
the Society’s work in that direction ; but there is room for indefinite 
extension of its work among girls leaving our orphanages and 
industrial and public elementary schools throughout London. 
We want to be able to tell the committees of London female 
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orphanages and industrial schools, and our elementary school- 
mistresses, that we are prepared to take care of every girl leaving 
school who can be induced to choose service; not in preference to 
other well-paid trades, but in preference to work in which the girl 
can find only starvation wages and low associations. We want to 
be able to say to the girls, ‘ Come to us directly you leave school, 
and we will provide for you. Do not take two or three years’ 
holiday in the streets first, to unlearn all that you have learnt at 
school, but under our care begin your work at once.’ 

Before the M. A. B. Y. 8. can do this we want a much larger 
number of workers than we now possess. There is not anyone in 
London, who feels a desire to join in the work, for whom we can- 
not find some employment in connection with it. 

But what we most need is more visitors, although we have 
now overathousand. Let me try to describe an ideal M. A. B. Y.S. 
visitor. She is a woman who knows what responsibility is, what 
it is to govern others, and to cope with their tempers and 
their weaknesses. At this she, being no ‘’prentice hand, is able 
to sustain the mistress in her struggle with ignorance, ill-temper, 
insubordination, or indolence in her young servant. She is a 
woman of keen sympathy, who not only understands the mistress’s 
side of the conflict, but is able to place herself in the position of 
the girl. While she disciplines the irrepressible, she sympathises 
with the restless energy which puts her up to all sorts of mischief. 
At the same time she can encourage the flagging, for she knows 
something of the weariness caused by overwork—the feeling 
described by the young lodging-house servant when she said, ‘I 
didn’t know what was the matter with me, only the coals grew 
heavier-every day.’ She is a lover of girls—one whom, because 
they deeply respect, they are willing to confide in; one to whom 
they dare not be impertinent, chiefly because they love her. She 
is a person who can draw out whatever enthusiasm the girls are 
capable of, because she is willing to give them her very best, 
whatever that best may be—not other people’s best, but her own. 

The work is especially suited to busy people, as it need not be 
done in certain stated hours, and it can be worked in with family 
and social duties. Except in certain difficult cases, the visits 
made to the girl and the mistress may be ‘ like angels’ visits, few 
and far between,’ perhaps not more than once a quarter, at the 
time to send in the required quarterly report. Both the girl and 
the mistress should feel that the time the visitor gives them is 
valuable time that can ill be spared from other work. They must 
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be quite sure that the visitors are uot ‘ idle, wandering about from 
house to house .. . tattlers also, and busybodies.’ When a visitor 
has, at some personal inconvenience, called on a mistress who is 
struggling with the faults of a tiresome girl, she not unfrequently 
hears such a remark as this: ‘ Thank you for giving me so much 
of your valuable time.’ 

It is difficult to imagine the good that might accrue to the 
young servants of London were the present number of such 
visitors increased tenfold. In another five years we should 
hear much less of the scarcity of trained, trustworthy servants, 
But the need we have for trained servants is not a motive high 
enough to call forth such workers, unless they see that in training 
these young servants they are doing the greatest possible good to 
the girls themselves. Is it not so? Does not the work benefit 
every class of London society? Pass on ten or fifteen years, and 
most of these girls will be married, and most of them will have 
sons and daughters to bring up. Then all that their visitors have 
really done for them will come into full play. What we have 
done for them, they will try to do for their children. It is no 
idle saying that the great power in the world is ‘MorHers,’ As 
a society we have the making, to some extent, of a portion 
of the mothers of London’s next generation—a portion, though 
small, large enough to leaven the whole lump. Will our holiest, 
our most cultured women, see this opportunity, and let it slip?! 


' The Secretary, Miss Poole, will gladly receive any offers of help at the 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HAD been reading a Scotch book on Scoticisms, a book more 
than a century old. It ended with an exercise, an account of 

the Trojan War written in Scoticisms. The author’s countrymen 
were to instruct themselves, and improve their English, by correct- 


ing the errors. 


* * 
oF 


As I pondered over this document my Right Hand gave several 
furious twitches. ‘It is locomotor ataxia,’ I thought, but I was 
wrong ; it was automatic writing, like that of Mr. Stead and other 
gifted people. The Hand wrote wildly, then (like the Foot in 
Lord Lytton’s novel) ‘paused, mute.’ I read the screed, which 
appeared to be the opening of a work on the life of Homer, 
written, not in Scoticisms, but in ——-isms! I was about to burn 
it, when I reflected that it might interest Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge 
some, and Professor Brander Matthews, and other philologists. 
Perhaps they will find Shakespearian survivals here, I thought, 
though why we moderns should use the idioms of Elizabethan 
clowns I don’t know. I appeal to the Emperor Augustus, Julius 
Cesar, Aulus Gellius, and other Roman critics, who ‘ hated archa- 
isms’ and antiquarit. Here follows the fragment. 


* * 
* 


‘Homer was considerable of a poet. The Iliad and Odyssey 
are reckoned the most powerful exhibits of his genius, but some 
pieces attributed to him are claimed to be bogus. It is not known 
where Homer was born; the Chians claim that he belonged there, 
but they do not allege that he lived in Chios all the time. A cave 
is shown where he cultivated the Muses, nights; and in the 
neighbourhood a temple has been donated to the township. Itis 
also claimed that Homer taught school, but he never really went 
back on poetry. Back of Homer’s time, not any too much is 
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known about the poets of Greece. Homer was considerable of a 
traveller ; just when he died is not certain, but several cities claim 


to possess his casket ... .’ 


* * 
* 


Here the fragment abruptly ends. The ‘ casket’ referred to 
by the anonymous writer is doubtless the coffin of Homer, not 
the casket more usually associated with his immortal lays, 


*~ * 
* 


Here is another funny little Occidentalism ; it was uttered by 
Dr. Phinuit, the French physician who possesses, or inspires, 
Mrs. Piper. ‘Caller lady comes around in a carriage.’ ‘ Caller 
lady ’—to a Scot—seems to mean a lady of fresh character or com- 
plexion: compare Caller Oo’, ‘ fresh oysters.’ But the defunct 
French physician has a lingo of his own. Occasionally Mrs. Piper 
is possessed by a sprite who speaks ‘in the purest English accent.’ 
But he says, ‘ How are all the boys at the club ?’—the idiom is, I 
fancy, Irish. The combination is as odd as the appearance of an 
Indian girl ‘who gave the name Chlorine.’ It does not sound 
like an Indian proper name! 


* 7 
* 


An exeellent topic for an zsthetic essayist would be modern 
sepulchral art. Why are jam-pots (empty) placed on the graves 
of the dead, and what is under the glass bulbs? The jam-pots 
puzzle one most. Are they symbols, or did they originally con- 
tain food for the Manes? Mr. Tylor should look intothem. In 
Forest Hill cemetery, Boston, Mass., I read of sepulchral moru- 
ments really grandiose. ‘In the centre of the lot’ (that is of 
some man’s private lair, as we say in Scotland) ‘is a large grey 
granite monument forming a pedestal for the statue of a woman 
in flowing draperies, full size, the whole being about twenty feet’ 
in height. . . . ‘Tothe left is a statue of a beautiful child, about 
three feet high, in pure white marble. . . . Her left hand is hold- 
ing her sash, and in her right hand are a few flowers.’ The dress, 
apparently, is ‘of fine white muslin, beautifully and closely 
embroidered. . . The skirt below the sash is beautifully worked. 
The whole statue is enclosed ina gluss case!’ ‘The boots,’ by the 
way, ‘are high-buttoned.’ To the archeologist of the future 
effigies like this will be of the highest interest. This, of course, 
suggests Lord Macaulay’s Maori in the ruins of St. Paul’s, which 
reminds me that the wicked Lord Lyttelton, who died in 1779, 
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introduces a traveller of the future dating his letter from ‘the 


ruined porch of St. Paul’s.’ Probably the idea was old in Lord 
Lyttelton’s time. 


* * 
+ 


The fortunes of books are a perpetual mystery. From some 
statistics lately published, it seems that General Wallace’s Prince 
of India has been extremely successful in America, as successful 
as M. Zola’s books usually are in Europe. General Wallace’s 
earlier work, Ben Hur: A Story of the Christ, has also seen its 
hundreds of editions. Yet I have never even seen a copy of The 
Prince of India in this country, nor a review of The Prince of 
India, and we ask in vain why this indifference—here—to a book 
which is so popular—there ? General Wallace seems to owe little 
or nothing to critics, and certainly the popular Mr. E. P. Roe was 
not patronised by them. Robert Montgomery was terribly puffed, 
according to Macaulay, and he wrote on religious topics, a great 
ingredient in success. Mr. Roe and General Wallace (at least in 
Ben Hur) dealt with religion and Biblical topics, and this, con- 
ceivably, may be part of their almost anticritical triumphs. How 
far it is decent or seemly to write romances out of the Bible is 
a difficult question ; much, of course, depends on the treatment. 
Probably few devout people are hurt by the appearance of Moses 
in Dr. Ebers’s romances. Indeed, it is notable that religious 
people really enjoy work which the people not professedly re- 
ligious are apt to think in bad or doubtful taste. Possibly the 
admirers are like the devout persons in the Middle Ages who took 
pleasure in mystery plays which, to us, do appear to be very far 
from decent. The orthodox Athenians were not horrified when 
Aristophanes made fun of the gods. In the same way, while 
secular critics resent the turning of the Gospels into a novel, the 
religious critics rather applaud the performance. I heard, long 
ago, of an enterprising tradesman who desired to have the Old 
Testament, at least, broken into a series of romances. By others, 
very likely much less pious men, no version of these narratives 
can be tolerated except the ancient original versions. Yet many 
readers or hearers are so familiar with these, or think themselves 
so familiar (they would probably break down under examination), 
that something more ‘spicy’ is required by them. I have read 
an American novel about the love-atfairs of Judas Iscariot and 
Mary Magdalene. It did not interest me, I own, but it did make 
me laugh. Probably a more pious student would have been 
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edified: there is no accounting for tastes. Perhaps no Biblical 
novel has ever won critical applause or been reckoned a piece of 
literature. But such novels hit a large class of readers whose 
taste in other matters is not always bad. It would be interesting 
to know what the wits and critics of the Restoration thought and 
said about The Pilgrim’s Progress. Probably they never looked 
into the cheap little book at all, the book which has outlived 
Etherege, and Sedley, and Rochester, and the rest of them. Of 
course it does not by any means follow that every religious novel 
read by the people who do read such things, and neglected by 
critics, is on a level with Bunyan’s masterpiece. A temporary 
popularity, in short, proves nothing for or against the excellence 
of a book. Critical praise also proves nothing. Critics praise 
some very bad books, as we see every day, and perhaps (though 
this is not so common) they dispraise some very good books. A 
space of thirty, or perhaps of fifty, years is needed for the slow, 
but really sure, verdict of the world. It is plain that though good 
poetry often falls flat for a generation, good fiction does not. 
There is hardly a case (if we except Mr. Meredith’s early works) 
of the revival of a novel. One or two enthusiastic admirers an 
old neglected novel may win among later generations ; it never 
wins the public. If Mr. Meredith, after writing Richard Feverel, 
had ceased to write, Richard Feverel could never have been re- 
vived. There is no better narrative named among men than the 
Icelandic Sagas, but they cannot be brought back to life. They 
remain dear to a few boys and men of letters ; the large public 
shrinks away from them. There is a capital novel, Zhe School 
for Fathers, by Talbot Gwynne—an excellent and entertaining 
story—but nobody can roll away the stone from its sepulchre 
among forgotten old books. In a similar way, it is probably out 
of the question to revive Hogg’s Confessions of a Justified Sinner. 
It is a wonderful book, and, if Hogg had written it last year (with 
a few excisions and with more method), the shepherd might have 
stocked a farm out of the profits. But it failed in his own day, 
and it would not succeed if it were republished. If The Vicar of 
Wakefield appeared to-morrow for the first time, it would probably 
be ruined by the incredible absurdity of the plot. But we for- 
give everything (luckily) to a classic. 
* * 
* 

For a neat piece of constructive criticism, I have seen nothing 

to excel a remark of M. Marius Sepet in his Jeanne d’Arc. The 
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point is this: The Maid of Orleans was burned mainly on her 
refusal to submit her visions to ‘the Church.’ Not so submitting 
them, it was argued, she must be a heretic, and a heretic cannot 
have heavenly visions ; hers, therefore, are diabolical. The law, 
I fancy, is not correct, but this was the law applied in the case. 
Now, did she refuse to submit her visions to ‘the Church’? To 
her judges (who assumed to be ‘the Church’) she did, very pro- 
perly, refuse to submit them. But, in the trial of rehabilitation, 
twenty-five years later, two witnesses swore that she had submitted 
to the Council of Basel, then sitting; and her appeal, if made, 
was legal. There is no trace of this appeal in the Latin report 
of the trial, and it may readily be argued that the two witnesses, 
twenty-five years after date, were animated by a desire to make 
favour with Charles VII., or were under an illusion of memory. 
Of these two witnesses, one, Manchon, was the very greffier, or 
scribe, who took down the notes of the fatal trial. This witness 
(twenty-five years later) deposed that, one day in Holy Week, 
Brother Ysambard de la Pierre, with others, admonished the Maid 
on the duty of submission. On the following day, having now 
had the nature of the Council of Basel explained to her, she 
wished to submit to it, but her advisers were threatened, and one 
was driven away. The other witness, Ysambard, told the same 
tale, and added that Manchon asked whether he was to record 
this appeal to the Council of Basel. The Bishop of Beauvais, 
Cauchon, cried, ‘Hold your tongue, in the devil’s name!’ and 
decided that the submission was not to be recorded. ‘The Maid 
said, ‘ You write what is against me, and not what is for me.’ 


* - 
* 


Of all this there is no trace in the Latin report of the trial, 
rendered by Manchon and another scribe out of the original 
French. But there exists, in an old book which once belonged 
to the family of the novelist d’Urfé, a fragment of the original 
French notes made in court, probably in Manchon’s hand. It is 
only a mangled fragment, unluckily. Consulting the Latin, M. 
Sepet finds no trace of an appeal to Basel by the Maid. The 
Maid ‘ credit firmiter quod non defecit in fide nostra, nec vellet 
deticere,’ but ‘ will only submit herself to the Church Triumphant, 
namely, God, the Virgin Mary, and the Saints of Paradise.’ 
There is no more in the Latin, but the French notes made in 
court, from which the Latin is translated, add, ‘ Et requiert...’ 
‘and she demands...’ Here the greffier’s pen has been 
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topped. Probably he was about to write ‘and she demands to 
be taken before the Council of Basel,’ but her judge forbade the 
notary to add the phrase, as the witness Ysambard de la Pierre 
alleged twenty-five years later. This is M. Sepet’s conjecture ; 
and thus does a fragment, scarce an inch long, of the actual 
original notes combine with statements made later on oath to 
demonstrate the extraordinary unfairness of the trial and the 
garbled condition of the Latin record. The date, a day in Holy 
Week, also tallies with the evidence of Ysambard de la Pierre and 


of Manchon. 


* * 
* 


When a gentieman is really devoted to Count Tolstoi’s works, 
he seems to need to say so periodically, which is very natural. 
But why should he be incapable of saying so without attacking a 
number of other just persons? I have not read Professor 
Boyesen’s latest ukase, Zhe Great Realists and the Empty Story- 
Tellers, but, according to the Critic, he announces that ‘ our boys 
and girls should read The Great Realists.’ This they will not do; 
as Lethington said, ‘it is a devout imagination.’ ‘ How utterly 
flimsy and juvenile,’ exclaims the excellent Professor, ‘ romantic 
fiction, such as Stevenson’s tales of villainous wreckers and buc- 
caneers, Haggard’s chronicles of battle, murder, and sudden 
death, Conan Doyle’s accounts of swaggering savagery and 
sickening atrocities, and 8. R. Crockett’s sanguinary records of 
Scotch marauding expeditions, appear (sic) to me, compared with,’ 
&e., &e. 

* . 
* 

The compositor, not the Professor, is doubtless responsible for 
the bad grammar. In any case distinguimus. Mr. Crockett is, 
indeed, greatly guilty of one novel in which there is some fight- 
ing and cattle driving. His other works are ‘ wonderfully vivid 
and masterly transcripts of the life we all live’ in the kingdom of 
Galloway. They scarcely contain one bloody nose. Mr. Doyle’s 
Micah Clarke and his White Company do not deal with ‘ swag- 
gering savagery’ and the rest of it. Mr. Stevenson was not 
always writing about wreckers and composing ‘masterly tran- 
scripts of the life they all live’ when they are beach-combers. 
As to Mr. Haggard, his delight, like that of the war-horse, is 
notoriously in battle, and what for no? 


* ~ 
~ 
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Here is an inducement to study Tolstoi. After reading 
Ivan Ilyitch, Professor Boyesen (to the horror of academic 
circles) ‘ actually began to develop the symptoms of the mysterious 
malady’ of one of the characters. What was it that ailed 
Ilyitch? The Professor must be extremely ‘suggestible,’ and 
Lourdes might cure the malady which Tolstoi caused. As I 
don’t want to have the Ilyitch (or whatever it is), I shall steer 
clear of the source of infection. The Professor would keep Sir 
Walter out of the hands of the young, for fear he ‘awakens the 
feudal ideal,’ a likely thing to occur. As the Critic very justly 
remarks, the feudal idea/ did no harm ; ‘ it was the feudal actuality 
that caused the world so much misery.’ And what ‘ actuality’ 
does not cause the world misery? ‘Scott’s feudal ideals can do 
our boys no harm,’ says the sensible Critic. ‘They are courage, 
loyalty, generosity, tenderness, fortitude, and the veneration of 
woman.’ Indeed Scott’s account of the feudal ideal in the Tales 
of a Grandfather enables even a young child to conceive of a 
nobly organised society, based on duty. The ideal was never 


quite a reality, but what ideal ever did translate itself literally 
into fact ? 


* * 
* 


In reading Sir Walter’s unpublished Correspondence, I found 
a letter from an English schoolboy to the great novelist. The 
boy, a very young boy clearly, told Sir Walter how he longed ‘ to 
be a feudal chief and see my retainers happy around me.’ There 
was no danger of the small boy’s reviving feudalism, but where is 
the harm in this innocent and benevolent aspiration? To see 
people happy around one, this, according to Burns, 


Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 


Whether the people be ‘ retainers,’ or ‘ wife and weans,’ makes no 
great odds, This, then, is the kind of mischief done by that 
‘empty story-teller, Sir Walter. 


* * 
* 


The librarian of a school sends me the following list of books 
taken out, in one term, from the library of the place. Only 
works of fiction are included. My own name, of course, is merely 
entered as that of the Editor of Fairy Books, I have no doubt, as 
is noted in the case of Mr. Jacobs. 


* 
* 
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Scnoot Liprary. OnE Term’s Books. 


Rider Haggard . ° . 66 | Ballantyne . : , =. 
R. L. Stevenson . ° . 48 F.M. Crawford . ° . 9 
Sir W. Scott ‘ . . 33 Grant Allen. . , » @ 
Conan Doyle ‘ , . 28 | W. Black . , , . 7 
Blackmore , . 27 | Gordon Stables. . 7 
Q. ; ‘ ; ; . 23 | @. Macdonald ‘ ; 5. 
Verne . , . ‘ . 22 | T. Hughes . ‘ . ~ £6 
Kingston. , ° . 22 | R. Jefferies . ° ° i. 4 
Henty . » . , . 18) R. Boldrewood . R » € 
Lytton. ; . ° - 18 | Jacobs (Fairy Books) 5 
Ainsworth . ‘ , . 18 | C. Kingsley . 5 
Besant . : :, ° . 16, C. Bronté 4 
Clark Russell . ‘ - 16 | Lewis Carroll + 
Dickens ‘ ‘ ‘ . 14 | C. Reade 4 
Manville Fenn ‘ . 14 F. Smedley . 4 
Whyte Melville . ‘ . 13 | Mrs. Ewing. : 3 
Henry Kingsley . ° . 12 | J. H. Shorthouse . 3 
A. Lang . . . . 12 | George Eliot 2 
Mrs; H. Wood . ‘ . 12 | F. Anstey 2 
Fenimore Cooper . ‘ . 11 | A. Trollope . ] 
Parker Gillmore . : . 12 | B. Disraeli ] 
* * 


* 


It is a curious list. Professor Boyesen’s ideas do not prevail 
at this school. Considering that he is an old-fashioned author, 
Scott has a very fair place. Dickens is far lower than one could 
wish. Thackeray is absent. Charles Kingsley’s poor position is 
inexplicable. Whereis Marryat? Probably all the boys had read 
Tom Brown and Vice Versa already. One misses Mayne Reid: 
there is but one American writer represented. But Thackeray 
and Marryat are the worst omissions, with Dumas, and, of course, 
Tolstoi. 


* * 
* 


The literary suppliant is becoming very high and mighty. 
Everyone knows what manner of person he is. He sends out bales 
of letters to people whose names are more or less well known ; 
he invites them to give their opinion on this, that, or the other 
futility ; and he prints what he gets. The stuff is then sent to 
the papers, and perhaps some articles are written on the hint by 
scribes in want of ‘a subject.’ I cannot understand why people 
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favour these literary petitioners with replies. There is no rule 
of courtesy which urges them to do so. The discourtesy is on 
the side of him who breaks in on the time of others, with requests 
urged purely in his own interests. 


* * 
* 


A month or two ago I received one of these circulars. I was 
asked (as far as I remember) to write something on books which 
I thought that the public would do well to read. I replied (a 
firm of booksellers were the petitioners) that people who wanted 
to know what books I thought worth reading might easily discover 
the valuable facts. To-day I receive a kind of pamphlet, con- 
taining my own discouraging reply, with a few more copious notes 
from some men of letters, a Rabbi, and other gentlemen. But 
the editor of this pamphlet makes (as I understand him) an assault 
on the Anglican clergy because they, or some of them, have not 
answered his circulars! He accuses them of treating Poverty 
with shillings ‘and Corybantic tracts,’ though what a Corybantic 
tract may be, and what all this has to do with the very wise 
neglect of his request, one fails to perceive. If the public do not 
know what books to read, it is not for lack of cheap and copious 
instruction. There is no reason why gratuitous copy, were it but 
a poor shilling’s worth, should be written at the demand of any 
bookseller. We might as well ask him to make us presents of 
shilling novels. There is no question of instructing the public. 
The public knows the names of Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s 
Scott, Marcus Aurelius’s Commentaries, and so forth (such works 
were recommended), perfectly well. If the public wants to read 
them, it can do so. Dozens of critics keep urging the public to 
enter on this path. It is very much to the credit of the clergy, 
or the Army, or the Navy, or the Bar, or the bruisers of England, 
if they put all demands for gratuitous copy into the waste-paper 
basket. They have just as good a right to ask the bookseller for 
presents of his wares, as he has to ask them for matter to print. 
That game is plainly growing stale, and indeed the replies in the 
tract to which I refer indicate that the game has been played 
too often. Only persons very greedy of a small advertisement, 
or persons quite senselessly good-natured, will go on complying 


with such requests. 
* * 
al 


I am a bore with the Maid of Orleans. But, having launched 
(in another barque) a kind of novel about her, I see, with keen 
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interest, that an unnamed American author is making the same 
venture in the excellent family magazine of Messrs. Harpers, 
His imaginary narrator is the Maid’s page, ‘ you bloody boy,’ as 
she called him, once at least. As many readers of Harper’s in 
this realm of England may not know the facts about this page, 


here they are. 
* * 


* 

The true name of the page of Joan of Arc, it seems, was not 
Louis de Contes, but Louis de Coutes. This style M. Sepet gives 
as the result of the researches of Mlle. Amicie de TFoulques de 
Villaret (Jeanne d’ Arc, p. 96, note 2, 1894). Quicherat could 
find nothing about Louis, except that he was the brother-in-law 
of a collateral ancestor of Prince Eugéne Beauharnais. In 1456, 
when Louis de Coutes gave evidence at the trial of rehabilita- 
tion of Joan, he was described as ‘a noble, an esquire, aged 
about forty-two, sieur of Novyron and Reugles.’ He was thus 
born about 1414, and so was two years younger than Joan. 
When the Maid came to Chinon, in March 1429, Louis was in 
the service of Raoul de Gaucourt, Governor of Orleans. He was 
later appointed, at Tours, to be one of the Maid’s two pages, but 
they only remained in her company for a little more than five 
months. After the repulse at Paris, early in September 1429, he 
went back, and rode no more with her. That Louis, as a younger 
child than Jeanne and a boy of noble birth, could have been her 
playfellow at Domremy (as is stated), seems highly improbable, 
for, in that case, he would have been among the witnesses to Les 
Enfances Jeanne. However, these facts from the evidence of 
Louis de Coutes are only given for the purpose of saving trouble 
to readers of the promised ‘ Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are’ in Harper’s Magazine, and history is in no way binding on 
historical novelists. The evidence is cited from Quicherat’s 
edition of the Procés, vol. iii. p. 65. The nickuames of Louis were 
Mugot and Imerguet. His noblesse is vouched for by the author 
of Journal du Siége Orléans. 

Louis is probably the gracieux paige who carried the Maid’s 
banner at Selles, according to a letter of Guy de Laval, dated 
June 8, 1429. But she had another page, named Raymond; and 
perhaps here is the total of what we know about Louis de Coutes. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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for years.’ 





‘One of the most brilliant historical romances which we LEEDS MERCURY. 
have read for many a day. 

‘This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
appeared for some years.’ 

‘This is really a great book. ... It is much more than a SCOTSMAN. 
clever story of adventure. It is avery fine work of literary art,’ 

‘In many respects this book is so noteworthy that it places SPECTATOR. 
Mr. Weyman at one stride in the front rank of living novelists.’ 

‘ The book is not only good literature ; it is a“ rattling good ATHENZUM. 
story,” instinct with the spirit of true adventure and stirring 
emotion. Of love and peril, intrigue and fighting, there is 
plenty.’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


; ea | m p2DUNBAR'S 
; ./-R 
“ustD BY JENNY LIND’ ARAM 
LEADING CHRISTINE NILSSONS 
ING fl HRI ILSSONS re CUR S 


Pp VOCALISTS OLD 


(JOILE LOZENSSS | £ SORE THROATS 
rom the 8 u ~- BY INHALATION. 


F; 
The late Madlle. J 
‘Clair ALKARAM,.—Of all Chemists, 2s. a Bottle, 


ALKARAM.—Address, Dk. DUNBAR, care of 
ed by you F. NEwBERY & Sons (Established a.p. 1746), 
bedient servant, 1 & 3 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London. 
‘JENNY LIND. Post free, 2s, 














For the DONNA acknowledgments see overleaf. 





The ‘ Donna,’ 


Tue Epitor begs to-acknowledge ‘the following. Contributions received after March 12 
will be entered.in the May number :— 


Canning Turner 27. Henderson, Craig & Co.2/. 2s. J. Rodger 8s. Collected by Arlois 
Carruthers 2s. 6d. Mrs. Blake (Workroom) 2/. ‘ Puto’ (Night Refuge) 10s.; (Workroom) 
10s. H. A.R. (Donna) 10s. ; (Night Refuge) 10s. Mr. and Mrs. Gardner (Donna) 1l.; (Night 
Refuge) 1/. Mary’s thankoffering 11. F. M. W. 10s. M. S. M. 10s. A Friend 5s, 
Mrs. Sturmy 11. Mrs. Meyrick Jones (Donna) 11. 1s.; (Night Refuge) 17. 1s. W.G. 
Bacot_ 5s. J.C. 5s. Anon. 10s. M. Moody 1/. ‘Spinster’ 17. Mr. and Mrs. Noble 
Taylor and household, 1/. 16s. Colonel C. H. Page 1/7. J. P. Farre (Workroom) 11. 
‘Sarum’ 5s. Mrs. B. Macbean 1/. Mrs. Austin 6s. Some Readers of LonGMAn’s 5s. 
Mr. and Mrs. .T. and two boys 5s. Mrs. Lennox Watson 10s. 6d. M.E. C. 7s. 6d. 
‘Clare’ 5s. Collected by D. M.B.N.(Darenth) 5s. J.J.B.2s.6d. K.E.1l. V.V.V. 
10s. E. V. B. (Donna) 2/. 10s.; (Night Refuge) 27.10s. Mrs. M. -A. Frith 22. T. L. F. 
5s..C. J. Muller 10s. 6d. J. L. Perrin 1. 1s. -W. Meyrick (Donna) 5s.; (Night 
Refuge) 5s. ‘Winifred’ (Night Refuge) 10s. Miss E. A. Turnbull 10s. 6d. ‘A 
Sympathiser’ 5s. R. and F. C. 4s. 6d. E. M. C. 2s. 6d. Miss Dashwood 10s. 
‘Johanna’ 11, Alfred E. Butler (10 rupees) 10s. 6d. T. H. W. 10s. Mrs. T. Erskine 
2s.6d. E. Fuller (Donna) 11. 1s.; (Night Refuge) 1/. 1s. Mrs. H. J. Impey 5s. Mrs. 
Hopkinson (Donna) 5s.; (Night Refuge) 5s. H.S.1I.S.J.10s. Mrs. Grant Dalton 37. A. 
Bowring 31. 8s. ‘Some Jewish Schoolgirls’ 5s. The Residents of Thrale Hall (Streat- 
ham) 2/. 2s, A.T.5s. Miss Rogers 2s. Vincent P. Warren 2s. E. M. E. (Donna) 10s.; 
(Night Refuge) 5s. B.S.2s.6d. JessieFarre 1s. J. B.1s. Miss B. A. Johnson (Work- 
room) 5s. Miss H. E. Johnson (Workroom) 2s. 6d. Douglas W. Eshelby, M.D. 27. M.C. 
5s. Mrs. Moysey 5s. I. W. (Workroom) 1/. 1s. Miss Stark (Workroom) 5s. G. Pim 10s. 
The Misses Ellison 10s. M. E. (Donna) 5s.; (Night Refuge) 5s. J. F.H.10s. C.P. 
5s. Maria (Donna) 5s.; (Night Refuge) 5s. Miss J. Procter 2s. 6d. Miss Weekes 
(Workroom)- 10s. W. G. M. (Keighley) 2s. 6d. 

Miss M. Mackenzie (Donna) 2s. 6d. ‘A Well Wisher’ 5s. ‘A Worker’ 5s. : 
F.N. (Workroom) 15s. A. M. G. 5s. Mrs. Wainwright 5s. Anon. (Oakham) 1/. M. E. B. 
5s. C. C. C. 5s. Mrs. W. P. L. 10s. The Misses Darby (Munich) (4 Russian gold 
loan coupons) 15s. 4d. E. W. 5s. Mrs. Hubbard 10s. Miss Pollard 1s. Lucas 
Thomasson (Night Refuge) 27. 10s. Mrs. R. Hannen (Donna) 10s. 6d.; (Night Refuge) 
10s. 6d. N.A. Floyd 8s. M. S. 2s. 6d. Kathleen and Mabel Hall 7s. Mrs. A. H. 
Davis, Georgetown, British Guiana, 5s. W.B. (Donna) 10s.; (Workroom) 10s.; (Night 
Refuge) 10s. Mrs. Withers 1s. S. Ablett 2s. 6d. Miss K. Johnson (Donna) 2s. 6d.; (Night 
Refuge) 2s. 6d. Anon. (per Miss Trench) 5s. L.A.S.10s. A. M.C.1l. H.S. A. parcel of 
clothing. Anon. (Bath) parcel of clothing and toys. J. Harvey, 12 chest protectors. Anon. 
a parcel of clothing. Miss Himes, woollies. Miss Warren, parcel of clothing. Anon: 2 
woollies. Anon. parcel of clothing. A Friend (Weston-super-Mare) knitted scarf &c. 
E. F. (Hillhead) knitted scarf. Mrs. L. Lewis, parcel of clothing. Anon. (Ballycastle) 
parcel of knitted socks. L. Harvey, 12 chest protectors. 


NOTICE.—All Parcels of Clothing and Knitted Goods should be addressed 
to the Sister in Charge, 42a Dock Street, E. 


The following have been sent to the Sisters direct :—Mrs. Gordon Fowler, 2 scarves. 

Miss Trench has received the following:—Miss McCulloch (Donna) 2s. Miss 
Leslie (Donna) 2s. 6d. Mrs. Alston (Workroom) 10s. Miss M. Vaux (Workroom) 10s. 
Mrs. Witherby (Workroom) 1/. Miss M. E. Lucas (Workroom) 17.10s. Mrs. Nutt (Work- 
room) 15s. Jessie Millard (Workroom) 2s. 6d. Mrs. Thompson (Workroom) 2s. 6d. 
Mrs. A. H. Hext (Free Dinners) 2s. 6d. Mrs. Edwardes (Workroom) 5s. Evelyn Mudie 
(Workroom) 6s. Mr. Mudie (Workroom) 5s. ‘Susan’ (Workroom) 1s. 

Several subscribers have asked that their gifts should be devoted to free dinners. 
The Editor is aware that cases occur of so distressing a nature that the Sisters are 
practically obliged to remit the usual payment. This they have power to do, and the 
Editor trusts that subscribers will kindly leave this matter in his hands. It is 
obviously desirable to keep free doles of any kind within the narrowest limits possible. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to write to him 
informing him of the subject of any article they wish to offer, before sending the 
MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer 
wishes it to be returned in case of non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold 
himself responsibie for accidental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














The Hadminton. Library. 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, &.G@. Assisted by ALFRED kK, T, WATSON. 
Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each Volume. 





ARCHERY. By C. J.*Loneman, Col. H. Watronp, &c.. With 2 Maps 


and 195 illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacur SxHearman. With 
51 Illustrations. Orown svo, 10s, td 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Puiuuirrs-Wottey, &e. 
Vol. 1. AFRICA and AMERICA. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC REGIONS. With 73 Illustrations. 


Crown dvo, 10s, od. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woopeatr. With 49 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


1Us, 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By Harpine Cox and the Hon. 


GEKALD LASCELLES, With 76 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


CRICKET. By A: G. Sreen and the Hon. R. H. Lyrrettron. With 


64 Illustrations. Crown »vo. 10s. 6d. 


CYCLING. By the Earn or Atpemarte and G. Lacy Hinurr. With 


«9 tilustrauions. Orown 5vo. 1Us. td, 


DRIVING. By the Duke or Beaurort. With 665 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


10s, 6d, 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WRESTLING. By Watrer H. 


PoLiock, F. C. GROVE, U. PREVUST, E. B. MICHELL, and WALTER AKMSTRONG. With 42 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 10s, 6d. 


FISHING. By H. CuoumonpEeLEry-PENNELL. 
Vol. I. SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. With 158 Illustrations. 


Srown &vo, 10s, fd 


Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. With 132 Illustrations, 


Crown xvo. 10s, 6d. 


GOLF. By Horace Hurcuinson, the Right Hon. A. J. Baurour, M.P. 


ANDRRW LANG, Sir W. G. Stmpson, Bart. &c. With 89 Llustrations, Crown Svo. 10s, 6d, 


HUNTING. By the Duxe or Beaurort, K.G. and Mowpray Morris. 


With 53 Illustrations. Crown vo. lus. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. ByC.T. Dent. With Contributions by W. M. 


Conway, D. W. FREsHFIELD, ©. E, MATHEWS, ©, PILKINGTON, Sir F. PoLiock, Bart. H.G. WILLiInK, &e. 
With 108 Illustrations, Orown svo, 10s, 6d, 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. By the Earn or Surronx 


AND BERKSHIRE, W.G. ORAVEN, &c With 58 Lilnstrations. Crown svo. l0s, 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain Ronert Were, Riding-Master, 


R.H.G, and J, Moray Brown. With Contributions vy the LuKE oF BEAUFORT, the EARL OF SUFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRE, &c. With 59 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


SHOOTING. By Lorp Watsinenam and Sir R. Payne-Gatiwey, Bart. 


Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. With 105 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II, MOOR AND MARSH. With 65 Illustrations Crown &vo. 10s. 6d. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING, AND OTHER ICE 
SPORTS. By J. M Hearucore, OC. G. Tespeurr, T. MAXWELL WITHAM, the Rev. JoHN Kern, 
URKMOND HAKE. and Henry A. Buck, With 284 Illustrations. Crown &vo, 10s, 6d 

SWIMMING. By Arcurpanp Sinciarr and Winu1am Henry, Hon. Sees. 
of tne Lite-Saviug Society. With 119 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, AND FIVES. By 
J M. end C. G. Hxeatucorr, E, 0. PLEYDELL -BOUVERIF, and A, C, AINGER, With 79 Lllustrations 

“rown &vo, 10s, éd. 


YACHTING. By Lorp Brassey, R. T. Prircnert, &c. 
Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION, RACING RULES, &c. With 114 


Iiinstrations, «ruwn &vo, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, RACING, Sx. Ww ith 195 iilustrs stions, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





LAZENBY’S _LAZENBY’ PICKLES 
al A RV EY’S LAZENBY’S SOUPS 
Sy Nieq a LAZENBY’S SOUP SQUARES 
rscranso'rnon SS LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES 


— WELL KNOWN LABEL LAZEN BY’S POTTED MEATS 
ClhyabekK Lazwby | pPENBY’S BAKING POWDER 








GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








y BREAKFAST— SUPPER. _ 
_ ARD Bowe, 

UTTER - SCOTCH 

Gually wholes 








THE FIRST DOSE RELIEVES. 


‘ZODIL’ 


iS THE ONLY PERMANENT CURE FOR 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 


From JaMES ROBERTS, Fea, Surgeon, M.R.C.8., L.8.A. 
Melton Mowbray : May 19, 1898. 
ar Sirs,—I sha!! fo os or if you will send me 
another supply of ‘ZOD have found it very useful 
in several cases of Shoots Gout, and shall be glad to 
coutinge touseit. Yourstruly. JAMES ROBERTS 





BEST STOVE POLISH. 


mae JELLIES °2 
vevson's HeLa Los 
OPAQUE FA 


GELATINE. 60 YEARS! NO COMPLAINT! 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 

















